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‘THE REFRIGERATOR FOR YOU ts this 
gorgeous new 1949 General Electric 
Refrigerator-Home Freezer Combi- 
nation! 

Its the only kind of refrigerator 
that’s truly a home freezer and a fresh- 


food refrigerator in one. 


Look for separate compartments, 
separate outside doors! 





Top compartment is a real home 
freezer, because it’s separately refrig- 
erated, insulated all around, and has its 


own outside door. 


A real home freezer, because it main- 
tains zero temperature —for quick-freez- 
ing foods and ice cubes and storing up 
to 70 pounds of frozen foods (ten-cu-ft 


model) or 53 pounds (eight-cu-ft model), 
A real home freezer, because its zero 
temperature keeps frozen foods in prime 
condition for as long as 12 months — four 


full seasons! 


Os = 





Lower compartment is the last word in 


a spacious fresh-food refrigerator. Sep- 
arately refrigerated, separately insulat- 
ed, and with its own outside door! 

It never needs defrosting! Dishes need 


never be covered! Cold is moisture-con- 





ditioned. Big 


Hs 


deep drawers keep fruits 
and vegetables just right! Butter condi- 
tioner, easily accessible in door, keeps 
butter at proper temperature for easy, 


wasteless spreading! 


’ 
You'll never forget, never regret... 
the day you buy this General Electric 
Combination. 

For the name GENERAL ELECTRIC 
means dependability based on an un- 
surpassed record for performance. 

And the chief reason, of course, is the 
famous General Electric sealed-in re- 
frigerating system. This dependable sys- 
tem has never been excelled for efficient, 


economical operation, 





NEW 1949 GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Refrigerator — 
Home Freezer 
Combination 


A separate refrigerator 
PLUS a separate home freezer. 


8- and 10-cubic-foot models 


The General Electric Combination is 
available at your retailer's in both 8- 
and 10-cubic-foot models—one of them 
just right for your household. 

We think you'll agree they offer the 
most that’s offered in a home refrigerator 
today. General Electric Company, 


Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


More than 2 million G-E Refrigerators in use 10 years or longer 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Ondeal by Water 


Water, hot or cold, always ready to 
gush forth at the turn of a tap, rates 
a place near the head of the list of 
modern conveniences. 

Water to make the morning coffee, 
to freeze into ice cubes, to wash the 
dishes; water for a warm, relaxing 
bath at bedtime, or for sanitary pur- 
poses. Water to wash windows or the 
family car, to keep flowers and lawns 
sparkling through summer dry spells. 

How much water would you say 
you use in the course of a day? The 
chances are, it is more than you think. 
Where “city water” is available, the 


average person uses something like 
100 to 125 gallons per day. That 
means around 500 gallons per day 
for most families. 

These figures give an idea of the 
mighty torrent of water that it takes 
to keep a large community supplied. 
Collecting or pumping the water in 
the first place, then keeping it steadily 
flowing to thousands of consumers, is 





a vast undertaking calling for many 
kinds of steel. 

Bethlehem makes steels for water- 
pumping machinery, steel piling and 
concrete-reinforcing for dams and 
reservoirs, steel plates for standpipes 
and storage tanks. We manufacture 
the big pipes that take the water from 
tank or reservoir and bring it right to 
your home—and smaller pipe, called 
BethCoWeld, for the supply lines 
through which water flows from the 
street main to kitchen, bathroom and 
other points, always ready for your 
prompt convenient use. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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..- change to Pennzoil, 
the Double-Action, 
Safe Motor Oil! 


[Tf FLOWS FAST- 


instant lubrication for 
warm-weather warm-up! 


[T STAYS TOUGH- 


lasting safety for longer, 
harder driving this summer. 





At better dealers, coast to coast 








Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


If Canada Can... 


Canada’s recent announcement 
of worth-while reductions in taxes, ac- 
companied by substantial cuts in its 
public debt, is convincing evidence of 
what can be accomplished: in Govern- 
mental economy if the desire to effect 
economies is sincere. Canada’s finan- 
cial housekeeping is in striking con- 
trast to our own, with the Administra- 
tion seeking to add $4 billion in Fed- 
eral taxes on top of the already bur- 
densome load now borne by the Ameri- 
can people. 

Our northern neighbor’s new tax 
program includes reductions in both 
personal income and corporation taxes 
and, as well, the elimination or lower- 
ing of taxes on a wide range of con- 
sumer products. A little of the Ca- 
nadian kind of realistic thinking would 
be beneficial in Washington. 


* * * 


Higher taxes here could upset 
the delicately balanced U.S. economy, 
especially now when economic cur- 
rents indicate a leveling-off of the un- 
precedented postwar prosperity and 
employment. For the extraction of 
more billions of dollars from Ameri- 
cans’ incomes would reduce their pur- 
chasing power and thus make difficult 
the maintenance of full production and 
employment. 

Instead of raising taxes to avoid 
a budget deficit, it would seem more 
sensible—and certainly safer—for the 
Government to reduce its spending. 
The Hoover Commission has pointed 
the way, with specific recommenda- 
tions that would not only save $3 bil- 
lion in our cost of Government but 
would also achieve greater efficiency. 
But will anything be done about cor- 
recting the waste and duplication of 
work in our Federal Government? Isn’t 
it more business-like, and more honest, 
to save the billions now spent unneces- 
sarily than to make the taxpayers pay 
still higher taxes? 


* + 


A glaring example of the in- 
efficiency, duplication of effort and 
reckless waste of the taxpayers’ money 
may be found in the Government’s 
publication activities, as revealed in a 
recent Senate speech by Sen. Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire. From the 
presses of the Government Printing 
Office have come, in the last ten years, 
133,582,867,587 copies *of varied 
printed material. That is an average of 
over 13 billion copies per year, about 
twice as much as in 1939. An average 
of 250 million copies per week! These 


Acme 


Bridges. “Inane, stupid” pamphlets. 


figures, while bad enough, do not tell 
the whole story; they include all types 
of printed material and for all Gov- 
ernment departments. But in addition 
there are tremendous quantities of 
material produced by scores of Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies 
which operate publishing plants of 
their own. There is no way of learn- 
ing the volume or cost of these, except 
that it amounts to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 


* *% * 


In 1947 a report of the Joint 
Committee on Printing disclosed that 
throughout the country there were 133 
Government printing plants and 256 
Government duplicating plants. There 
were 100 duplicating plants in one 
Government agency alone and 43 in 
another—and there were 32 agencies 
that maintained one or more dupli- 
cating plants. 

Last year the Superintendent of 
Documents distributed free of charge 
for various departments and agencies 
more than 61 million copies of printed 
material; no one knows how many mil- 
lions more the agencies distributed 
themselves. To make it worse, tons and 
tons of undistributed printed material 
from previous years are collecting dust 
in Government warehouses, in addition 
to huge quantities sold as waste paper. 

And this is but one of the unnec- 
essary wastes which, if corrected, could 
help hold down Government costs— 
and taxes. 


“Registered Trade Mark Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass'n., Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
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an extra margin of safety 





Between 


Ourselves 





Quickie Originator: In connection 
with your story about our 5-55 Quickie 
breakfasts (Business, Mar. 9), it might 
interest your readers to know that this 
idea [of serving breakfast within five min- 
utes or less after an order is taken] was 
really originated by Paul Heine, proprie- 
tor of the Brunswick Hotel in Lancaster, 
ee 

Kurt A. Smitu, General Manager, 

Penn Sheraton, Philadelphia. 


Steak Research: In “Our Steak in 
the Future” (Mar. 9) you have done a 
fine job in interpreting the results of the 
experiments [in cattle-breeding improve- 
ments| which Tom Slick has under way. 

I would disagree violently, however, 
with your statement that less spectacular 
work ... is going on in other research 
areas. As a matter of fact, similar work 
has been under way ... for a good many 
years, as for instance the animal-breeding 
work of the Department of Agriculture at 
Jeanerette, Louisiana, and in Florida. 

I would also place less emphasis [on] 
great overlapping of research. . . . While 
there is some, I think as a whole this is 
relatively minor. When one considers the 
difference in climatic conditions with all 
of the resultant variation in production 
practices that must follow, I [think] there 
is not too much overlapping. .. . : Ac- 
tually, some is desirable. [It] provides 
for checking of results and I think as- 
sures greater likelihood of an answer... . 

W. V. Lambert, Dean, College 
of Agriculture, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb. 


e e YOU'VE HANDLED A TOUGH 
SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION IN A 
THOROUGHLY ENLIGHTENING MANNER 
FOR THE LAYMAN, CONGRATULATIONS. 

CLIFF D. CARPENTER, PRESIDENT, 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES, CHICAGO. 


e e Excellent handling, [though]... 
you were a little hard on the packers and 
their research efforts. While there is a 
great deal of duplication . . . they have 
done ... constructive work in finding uses 
for by-products of the animal industry. 
Were it not for this work and for the 
markets . . . thus created, the cost of car- 
cass beef would be double what it is. 

D. E. Rosinson, vice-president, 
McCann & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mardi Gras Balls: Our city appre- 
ciates publicity of the kind given in “Rev- 
elry in New Orleans” (Nation, Mar. 9). 
. . . But your article seems to suggest 
that many thousands of visitors are duped 

, into coming here thinking they can attend 
} the carnival balls. This is not so. Because 
the balls are given by individuals who 
foot the bills, it is only natural that they 
will invite whom they please. . . . I might 
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CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 









va, € America's Favorite 





“It's Spring—Let’s go” is the friendly reminder you'll see at gas 
stations and service garages everywhere ... a friendly reminder 
to you that your winter-weary spark plugs should be checked and 
cleaned . . . may even need replacement. Spark plugs are vitally 
important to every phase of performance of your car at all times, 
and a new set of Champions represents the ultimate in quality, 
value, performance and dependability. That's why engine experts, 
like most racing champions, will use no others . . . why they are 
America’s Favorites. Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


Usten to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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BUT STILL THE ~ 
BREADWINNER! 





y indemnity 

, you may, If 
specific fixed-sum tt 
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Mountain of b; : —live without ; 
bills besides? If not, call an Psa a + and Pay a 
@ Fore Insurance 





THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL + FIDELITY-PHENIX + NIAGARA « AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY avo CASUALTY COMPANY oF new vorx 


BERNARD M. CULVER . FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


is "America Fore/ 
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point out, too, that the krewes, “secret 
clubs,” which you say are of the “cream 
of society,” are not all that either. I, who 
have never even been on the lowest rung 
of the social ladder, have attended numer- 
ous balls, some of the “cream of society” 
kind and others not even in the “skimmed 
milk” class. 

VioLet Brown SuHay, 

New Orleans, La. 


Junior Colleges: Cheers to Patu- 
FINDER for “Colleges for All” (Education, 


‘Apr. 6). I am a junior college graduate 


myself (Copiah-Lincoln, Wesson, Miss.) 
and read your story with interest. As you 
say, community colleges are a big help to 
education-minded young people. Let’s 
have more of the same. 

KeitH Foster, Gloster, Miss. 


e e Your article was interesting and 
delightful. However, being an optome- 
trist, I should like to call your attention 
to an error in the photograph on page 29 
in which you state that the student is 
looking through a tachistoscope, a gadget 


| for measuring the length of time taken by 


the eye to scan printed matter. Your defi- 
nition of a tachistoscope is correct, but 
the instrument pictured appears to be a 
telebinocular, which is used to measure 
the amount of stereoscopic vision. 
Bernarp Sacus, O.D., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A telebinocular it is.—Ed. 


Out of Bounds. I enjoyed your sci- 
entific treatise on the advent of spring 
(Along the American Way, Apr. 6), but 
was surprised to learn that “on Mar. 21, 


| the sun crossed the Tropic of Cancer.” 


I’ve been teaching children that the di- 
rect rays of the sun cross the Equator. If 
they come closer than the Tropic of Can- 
cer, we will have a tropic summer, even 


| in Illinois. 


CurisTINE MErceER, Paris, IIl. 


e @ Isn't this rather unusual? When 
do you figure it will cross back? 
RosBert JENSEN 
Newcomerstown, Ohio 


e @ The sun... ought to make head- 
lines all over the world. ... 
J. S. Connetty, Morehouse, Mo. 


PaTtHFINDER’s Editor, convinced that 
reporters should be on the spot to achieve 
full accuracy, confesses that on Mar. 21 
he was on neither the Equator nor the 
Tropic of Cancer.—Ed. 


More and Better: Will L. Clayton 
says: “In economic terms, democracy 
works where people have more to eat, 
more to wear and better homes in which 
to live.” (Quotes, Apr. 6). 

In reply, I would say that people 
would have more and better food, more 
and better clothing, more and _ better 
homes at much lower cost if Government 
would conduct a real democracy instead 
of an extravagant, wasteful bureaucracy. 

E. P. Gatiup, Denver, Col. 
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Wide World 
Neel’s creek. The men are excluded. 


Women Fishermen: Neel’s creek 
with its fishing for women only (Women, 
Apr. 6) is what I’ve waited for. At last 
I'll be able to take full credit to myself 
when a big fellow hooks on the line. 

Amy Jounson, St. Louis, Mo. 


e @ I’m chuckling already. Imagine 
the fine fish stories—feminine version— 
that should be coming up, thanks to 
North Carolina’s Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission. We'll be listening, ladies. 

ArtTHUR Woops, Boston. 


e e That’s downright discrimination. 
Where’s the creek exclusively for men? 
aaiaiaie _ . . V: 
JoHNNY MITCHELL, Richmond, Va. 


Free Enterprise: Re “Government 
in Steel Business?” (Talking It Over, 
Apr. 6), I hope the sentiments of a Brit- 
ish citizen that “nationalization is a queer 
thing. The more you own, it seems, the 
less you have .. .” will come to the at- 
tention of and be read thoughtfully by 
many. Let us follow the urging of Sir Wil- 
liam Darling, M.P., “to profit by our mis- 
takes and our blunders.” 

Etsie Evans, Cleveland, Ohio 


e@ @ You condemn the present British 
government. But after the hard times they 
had over there during the war, I don’t see 
how the Conservatives could do better. 

FERDINAND LANGREHR, Sparta, Wis. 


e@ @ It is indeed ironical and signifi- 
cant that the Socialist government has 
had to accept aid from our system of free 
enterprise. 

Davip Horton, Chicago. 


Selling Religion: Thanks for your 
article “God’s Sales Force” (Religion, 
Apr. 6). It is inspiring to know of the 30 
who are giving a year of their lives to 
traveling evangelism. 

EvizaABETH Cuase, Indianapolis, Ind. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Pere better tires is like going 
after bigger fish. You have to 
know where to find them. 


One sign you can rely on is the 
familiar green-and-white oval that 
marks your nearest Kelly Dealer. 


Ask him about the new KELLY 
Super Flex. \t’s bigger, softer, safer, 
smoother-riding ! And its safety- 











makes them 
Better ! 


slotted tread assures quick, safe 
stops in a straight line. 


Designed to fit any standard rim, 
the Super Flex brings you new-car 
comfort at low-budget cost. 


Why not see your nearest Kelly 
Dealer and find out how comfort- 
able and inexpensive these new tires 
can be for a changeover. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO, 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 55 YEARS! 
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In 15.4 Seconds A 


... But In Only 


Racing Car Can Thunder 
) \e / A Mile OF Track 


SECONDS 


\\ Bayer Aspirin ls Ready 


@ 10 Go To Work! 





MAKE THIS TEST! 


To actually see how fast it’s ready to go to 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of water 
and time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 





pens in the glass, happens.in your stomach, 





(7) The reason Bayer Aspirin pro- 
vides amazingly fast relief from 
ordinary headache, neuritic or 
neuralgic pain is that it starts disinte- 
grating almost instantly you take it... 
is actually ready to go to work in two 
seconds—by stopwatch. 

This two second action is important 
because fast relief is important when 
you’re in pain. But there are other im- 
portant reasons why millions from coast 
to coast use Bayer Aspirin. 





Among these are its effectiveness and 
its gentleness. Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so effective, doctors 
regularly prescribe it for pain relief... 
is so gentle to the system mothers give it 
even to small children on their doctors’ 
advice. 

So don’t experiment with drugs that 
have not stood the test of time. Use 
Bayer Aspirin for fast, dependable pain 
relief. And when you buy, buy by name. 
Always ask for genuine Bayer Aspirin. 


*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Aiken. If Reuben—why not John Q.? 


If Government undertakes to guar- 
antee a satisfactory income to producers 
ef farm commodities, can we, with a clear 
conscience, deny the same guarantee of 
satisfactory income to other groups of our 
population ?—Sen. George D. Aiken (R.- 


Vt.). 


The greatest service we can do the 
common man teday is to abolish him and 
make all men uncommon.—Sir Norman 
Angell, British author and lecturer. 


You have bad politicians and good 
businessmen, whereas we have good poli- 
ticians and bad businessmen.—Harold 
Davies, British M.P., comparing U.S. and 
England. 


The way to get rid of rent control 
is to lick the housing shortage which 
makes controls necessary.—Sen. J. How- 


ard McGrath (D.-R.I1.). 


I will bet you ten-to-one odds that 
the Hoover report doesn’t go through be- 
cause they will lose more votes by it than 
they will gain friends, and remember the 
word “democracy” is just a long way of 
spelling votes.—Charles F. Kettering, in- 
ventor, consultant, General Motors. 


We don’t want more wheat and 
corn. What we really want is more milk, 
pork, beef, chickens, eggs, fruits and veg- 
etables.—Dr. Theodore W. Schultz, econ- 


omist. 


I am unqualified to succeed my 
father. No successor can hope to match 
him, and I least of all_—Vera Bloom, 
daughter of the late Rep. Sol Bloom. 


There are 1,000,000 old bricks there 
that would bring $1 apiece.—Lorenzo S. 
Winslow, White House architect. 


During the New Deal we learned 
that depressions can be stopped by Gov- 
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ernment action. Now we have to learn 
that depressions can be prevented by Gov- 
ernment action—Gov. Chester Bowles 
(D.-Conn.). 


Try to understand, I can’t seem to 
help myself. People have been coming 
to me with their troubles for years. They 
don’t seem to think I have troubles of 
my own.—Richard H. Crowe, bank man- 
ager, held in $884,000 theft. 


I have had all sorts of letters of 
people coming here and getting spectacles 
and false teeth and going to Antwerp and 
selling them.—Sir Waldron Smithers, 
M.P., commenting on Britain’s free medi- 
cal care. 


Cities need help. They need to be 
recognized as the root of democracy. They 
are being hampered by unfair representa- 
tion in the legislatures.—Miner Phillipps, 
Municipal Finance Officers Association. 


There is too much American osten- 
tation in Greece, specifically, too many 
new automobiles being driven by chauf- 
feurs and too much pomp and circum- 
stance in a country where poverty and 
tragedy are on all sides.—Louis E. Wy- 
man, counsel, Foreign Economic Coopera- 
tion Committee. 


I never in my life ran for office 
that the Democrats didn’t have a deficit 
to start with and didn’t wind up with a 
deficit—President Truman, at Demo- 
cratic fund-raising dinner. 


People in the Middle East are con- 
vinced the United Nations under the ag- 
gressive leadership of the United States, 
has assisted a new form of foreign in- 
tervention—European Zionism—in their 
lands, and is not bringing peace but a 
sword.—Kermit Roosevelt. 


What I am really afraid of is that 
if we start out to develop a full scale pro- 
gram of military aid for Western Europe 
those countries will want us to garrison 
their frontiers with American troops.— 
Sen. Walter F,. George (D.-Ga.). 
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1 Since we got a new G-E Electric 
¢ Water Heater, hot-water bills have 
been lower—yet we get lots of hot wa- 
ter when we want it! For economy and 
service, get a new G-E Automatic Elec- 
tric Water Heater! 


y) I just turn on any faucet in the 
* house—any time—and get plenty of 
clean, hot water. There’s always enough 
for everything since we bought our new 
General Electric Automatic Electric 
Water Heater! 


We've found NOT WATER ” Cheaper since 
buying a G-E Electric Water Heater! 





No fires to watch, no flues or chim- 

* neys to clean, and no worries about 
fumes. Our new General Electric Auto- 
matic Electric Water Heater is super! 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 7 = 


WATER HEATERS 


Check with your electric company. 
Chances are you, too, may save 
money heating water with electricity. 


Look What We Got with Our G-E Auto- 
matic Electric Water Heater! 


SAFETY ... No fire, fumes, chimneys or 
flues. So beautiful and so safe that it can 
be installed anywhere! Approved by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


DEPENDABILITY . . . Dependable service 
for years. Backed by G. E.’s 10-year 
protection plan! 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL . . . Completely 
automatic! Gives you lots of hot water 
when you want it. Thermostats keep water 
at proper temperature, automatically! 


EFFICIENT . . . Calrod* heat-wrap units, 
a heat trap, and a cold-water baffle give 
cheap, efficient operation! 3 inches of 
noninflammable Fiberglas insulation 
keeps heat in tank! 


See your local G-E dealer. General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


A size to fit your 
family’s needs. 





ww 
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BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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From his glassed-in tower above the receiving yard of a 
modern coal preparation plant, this mine train dispatcher 
keeps mountain-size tonnages of coal on the move. Through 
telephone lines to the mine’s working areas and by radio 
communication with mine locomotives, he sends empty cars 
to be loaded, and locomotives to pick up loaded trains. The 
result is steady mining at the face and uninterrupted de- 
livery of coal to the washing plant—as well as greater safety 
for all mine employees. 

Getting maximum tonnage with maximum safety is the 
modern mine operator’s goal. That’s why the progressive coal 
industry is today carrying on a billion-dollar program for im- 
proving existing mines and opening new ones. Only through 
such forward-looking mechanization can America’s mines 
provide more coal of better quality, coal whose ultimate cost 
to users represents real economy—in more heat per ton and 
more efficient return from modern coal-burning equipment. 


“KEEPS A MOUNTAIN MOVING 





Living Conditions of coal miners continue 
to keep pace with improvements in working 
conditions. 

Today, almost two-thirds—more than 
260,000 of the nation’s bituminous coal miners 
—either rent from private landlords or own 
their own homes, and home ownership among 
miners generally is on the increase. This is 
good for men and companies alike. It gives to 
the miner the greater satisfaction and security 
that come with living in a “home of his own,” 
and it frees mine management and capital 
for the big job of getting maximum coal pro- 
duction at the lowest possible cost. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. This week Con- 
gress is debating the spending of 
nearly $5 billion to continue the 
European Recovery Program in its 
second year. For a summary of prog- 
ress made in Western Europe during 
the past year, primarily through 
American generosity, and of -vital 
improvements still necessary, see 
Five-Billion-a-Year Man, page 26. 


x * * 


This Issue. The 75th Kentucky 
Derby will be run Saturday, May 7, 
at Louisville’s Churchill Downs. It 
will take litthe more than two min- 
utes. Yet thousands will come from 
every part of the U.S. to see it. What 
is this brief sporting event that cap- 
tures so many imaginations each 
year? For an answer, see “Diamond 
Derby,” page 54. 
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Next Issue. Man’s oldest com- 
panions and worst enemies are the 
household insects which have fol- 
lowed him from his cave-dwelling 
days. Just how these pests go about 
their business of despoiling our 
wealth, decimating our ranks and 
ruining our dispositions is a little- 
known story. So is that of the chemi- 
cal warfare through which they may 
get their come-uppance. It will be 
a feature of the May 18 issue. 


Editorial Office: Pathfinder Building, 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Ares Offices. For information write to Pathfind- 
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Calif.; Henry Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Kreml 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Krem] keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 





A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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dramatic peace gestures from Russia can be expected almost momentar-— 
ily. While the exact form these gestures will take is not now known, 
it is not unlikely that Premier Stalin will propose a conference with 
President Truman, to take place this summer, probably in Paris. 


cluding estimated outlays for education, health, arms for Atlantic 
Pact allies and revised domestic military defense costs. If the Pres-— 
ident favors the new budget he will deliver it in person as an answer 
to expected GOP opposition to excessive costs. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT LEGISLATIVE EXPERTS ARE DRAFTING A NEW FARM BILL. It 
will be milder than the sweeping subsidy program proposed by Secre- 
tary Charles F. Brannan and will soften the provisions for acreage al- 
location and marketing quotas, which, Brannan has admitted privately, 
didn't have a chance of passage anyway. 


DEMOCRATIC SENATORIAL LEADERS, LOYAL TO THE PRESIDENT, have begun a quiet fight 
to unload Majority Leader Scott W. Lucas of Illinois. Lucas is get- 
ting full blame for the sorry shape of the Administration's program 
and for continuing leaks about intra-party squabbles. In his place, 
dissatisfied Senators want Joseph C. O'Mahoney of Wyoming, who could 
do a better job of placating rebellious Dixiecrats. ' 

THE WHITE HOUSE, HOWEVER, WILL MAKE NO OVERT SIGN of its preference for a Sen- 
ate leader, hoping that Lucas will fulfill his pledge to Truman, made 
recently: to resign the leadership voluntarily at the end of the ses-— 
sion on grounds that he can't spare the time from electioneering next 
fall. 

THE COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS WILL PROBABLY RESIGN within a month. The 
President will accept the resignations of the three current members—— 
Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, Leon H. Keyserling and John D. Clark-——and imme— 
diately reform the council. Only Keyserling will be retained, but it 
is unlikely that he will be named the new chairman. 


proposed giant aircraft carrier, the USS United States, from the junk 
pile. Last Sunday, Navy pilots secretly flew two planeloads of Con- 
gressmen to Newport News, Va., to inspect the keel-laying. Navy Chief 
of Staff Adm. Louis E. Denfeld has told friends he will try to block 
overall approval of the defense budget, which includes Army and Air 
Force funds. 


THE WHITE HOUSE IS PUSHING THE FIGHT FOR CIVIL RIGHTS HARDER THAN EVER. Friends 
of the President point to two signs of his determination: (1) Defense 
Secretary Louis A. Johnson's anti-segregation order, which Truman 
ordered nine months ago but which former Army Secretary Kenneth C. 
Royall blocked; (2) new civil rights laws, now being secretly drafted, 
which will expand the Justice Department's civil rights unit and 
strengthen the Government's power to fight mob lawlessness. 





got a sudden shot of reviving plasma last week-end. Agriculture De- 
partment economist Louis H. Bean and Economic Adviser Leon Keyserling 
told the President that the current decline in steel production was 
"alarming." They were ordered by Truman to make a special study of 
steel production, past, present and future, which can support the 
President's plans. 


PRESENT CIO AND AFL CONTRACT STRATEGY WOULD HAVE JOHN L. LEWIS serve as the 
guinea pig for all organized labor. CIO steel and auto workers' mas-— 
ter—planners will try to delay a showdown on wage demands until 
Lewis's mine workers complete negotiations with the coal operators. 
If Lewis can get his 36- to 30-hour work week at approximately the 
current pay rates, the other major unions figure they will have al- 
most clear sailing to get the same. 
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Wide World 


Time out. A busy President paused for a Buddy Poppy from little Keitha Smith. 


Headline Contest 


Truman’s showmanship keeps him 
out front, but his Federal health 
plan may yield to Taft’s 


Harry S. Truman, in bubbling high 
spirits, was keeping a badly harassed 
Congress busier than a one-legged pinboy 
trying to set °em up in three alleys at 
once. Within one week huge hunks of 
the Fair Deal, by rapid fire delivery from 
the White House, piled up on top of Con- 
gress’s stack of unfinished business. 

By sticking in close, carrying the 
fight to the opposition, he had put the 
opposition in an uncomfortable defensive 
position. Now, they either had to prove 
him wrong or offer something better. And 
paradoxically, the accelerated develop- 


ment of his welfare state gave him oppor- ~ 


tunities to win, in his own Missouri style, 
a friendly press and public. 
Showmanship. He blessed the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
He and Mrs. Truman entertained Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, president of Israel, and 
his wife at a Blair House luncheon. He 
bought the first Disabled Veterans’ Buddy 
Poppy. He casually implied “no change” 
in his foreign policy by naming David 
K. E. Bruce ambassador to France and 
Vice Adm. Alan S. Kirk, a hard-boiled, 
expert military observer, ambassador to 
Russia. He won countless friends with an 
offhand remark that he went to church as 
Harry Truman to worship God, not as 
President of the U.S.—to be stared at. 
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And he quietly visited old friends Leslie 
L. Biffle, James V. Forrestal and Adm. 
William D. Leahy, at Naval hospital. 

All this got more public notice than 
friends’ and critics’ views on the Atlantic 
Pact, arms for Europe, Federal aid to 
education and Secretary Charles F. Bran- 
nan’s magic mystery plan for high pay 
for farmers, low prices for consumers. 
Their audience was stolen by another 
Truman headliner. This time it was the 
long awaited multi-billion dollar compul- 
sory public health insurance plan. And 
like Brannan’s farm plan, nobody was 
prepared to estimate scientifically what 
the cost would be. Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Oscar R. Ewing drew the as- 
signment to direct the fight for the bill. 

Prepaid Health. The President 
wanted medical, dental and hospital care 
for all. Doctors’ fees would be paid by a 
Government insurance fund, financed by 
a 3% payroll tax, paid 50-50 by employe 
and employer. 

Truman found himself supported in 
some of his aims by Ohio’s Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, chief shaper of GOP legislative 
policy and real boss of the Senate’s prac- 
tical majority. Taft recently warned his 
Republican colleagues that the GOP 
faced ultimate extinction if it adopted a 
policy of “blind opposition” to any and 
all welfare legislation. 

But where Taft differs with Truman 
is on the question of centralized control 
of the program. If Taft can line up suff- 
cient followers, the bill may wind up 
more like his than like Truman’s. 





Job of Brass-Welding 


At the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Corp. Virginia yards, a huge red crane 
lifted the first 15-ton steel section into 
place along shipway No. 11. For the U.S. 
Navy, it was a momentous event—the 
keel laying of history’s biggest aircraft 
carrier, the USS United States. 

Last Saturday, six days after con- 
struction began, Defense Secretary Louis 
A. Johnson stopped it without telling 
Navy Secretary John L. Sullivan. Thus 
$5 million worth of work on the $189 
million vessel ended abruptly—and two 
days later, just as abruptly, John L. Sul- 
livan ended his two-year career by quit- 
ting in protest against Johnson’s decision. 

In his first five weeks as boss at the 
Pentagon, Johnson, with all the zeal of 
an ex-American Legion national com- 
mander, had turned out one reform after 
another. On his orders, Pentagon brass 
hats stopped riding from home to work in 
Government cars. Thirty committees and 
boards, including one on “Palletization of 
Supplies” and another on “Usually Trav- 
eled Routes,” were liquidated as useless. 
The Secretary even tackled the bitter 
racial segregation issue, opening to Ne- 
groes all armed services jobs. 

No Pulled Punch. But it was his 
stab at the giant carrier—crux of the 
main argument between Navy men and 
the Air Force, which felt the money could 
be better spent on new bombers—that 


Acme 
Johnson. He scuttled a carrier, gave new 
jobs to Negroes. (SEE: Job) 
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really opened up inter-service wounds. 
The Navy had expected it ever since 
Johnson made Air Force Gen. Joseph T. 
McNarney his personal adviser on organ- 
izational matters, and sent Vice Admiral 
Arthur W. Radford packing to the Pacifie 
(with a new admiral’s sleeve-stripe on 
which to shed tears for the Navy air arm 
he had long championed). 

Signs that the services’ discord soon 
might die came none too soon. Even as 
Secretary of Army Kenneth C. Royall re- 
signed last week with parting advice that 
the services could save $1 billion a year, 
the Senate began fretting over the vast- 
ness of the $15.9 billion military budget 
approved by the House. Counting on al- 
most certain support from conservative 
Southern Democrats, Sen. Robert A. Taft 
and his GOP policy makers came to the 
“general conclusion” that this budget 
must include within its fiscal confines the 
newly proposed $1.13 billion for military 
aid to the 11 North Atlantic Pact signa- 
tories. 

Arms Dole. Just what kind of mili- 
tary power can be generated with that, 
the Defense Department isn’t saying. But 
it appears certain that Britain will get at 
least the 150 surplus B-29s she wants, 
and France will receive enough U.S. Navy 
planes to equip two small carriers. 

White House economists hope that 
most of this equipment can be surplus. 
Much more military pressure on the na- 
tion’s industrial vitals, they fear, may re- 
sult in severe inflationary gas-pains. 


Easy Money, Navy-Style 


Norman E. Townsend, 29-year-old 
Philadelphian, proved in his own unique 
way last week that the Navy’s system of 
accounting for money it spent left some- 
thing to be desired. 

Townsend bought a sailor suit from 
a surplus store, walked into a Philadel- 





Taft-Hartley foe. Lesinski hoped to re- 
peal the labor law. (SEE: Congress) 
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Junked carrier. Just to lay its keel cost $5 million. 


phia Naval base and identified himself as 
a transferee from Patuxent, Md., who had 
lost his papers. He signed in, received 
temporary identification papers, went on 
the payroll. 

Ten months later, the ever-alert 
Navy discovered that Townsend had 
shown up only on paydays, collected 
$905, plus clothing allowances, and spent 
11 days in the Naval hospital. 


Congress & Labor 


This week the calendar was forcing 
major segments of organized labor to 
start new contract negotiations just as 
Congress started work on new labor legis- 
lation. The coincidence probably wouldn’t 
help the big labor unions. 

In rapid succession mine workers, 
auto workers, electrical workers, steel 
workers, oil workers and rubber workers 
would launch wage negotiations during 
May and June. If the wage raise talk ran 
smoothly, Congressional tempers might 
not be disturbed. But if harsh words 
arose, they would almost inevitably be 
heard on Capitol Hill. 

Most probable source of trouble, as 
usual, was John L. Lewis’s United Mine 
Workers. The decision of his policy com- 
mittee, last Monday, is still a union se- 
cret, but it is known that Lewis wants 
such concessions as a 30-hour week, more 
pay, equalized employment and safety 
measures in the mines. 

If he presses hard, in the face of 
sinking coal prices, operators will resist. 
Southern operators didn’t even wait, this 
year, for Lewis’s demands: They ended 
the existing contract right on schedule, 
June 30. Negotiations between now and 
then, their spokesman said, will be “prob- 
ably the most important we have faced in 
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(SEE: Brass-Welding) 


Brass Tacks. Against this back- 
ground, the House went to work this week 
on the Taft-Hartley law. Estimates of 
voting strength gave the edge to a GOP- 
conservative Democratic coalition which 
hoped to keep most of the law, yield only 
on relatively minor amendments. 

To make good on the major promise 
of the Truman campaign, Administration 
forces were offering a bill by Labor Com- 
mittee chairman John Lesinski (D.- 
Mich.), to repeal Taft-Hartley outright 
and restore the old Wagner Act. In the 
first parliamentary test, the coalition won, 
substituting a milder measure by Rep. 
John S. Wood (D.-Ga.). 

By the time the Senate gets around 
to it, not for another month, the labor 
picture might well encourage similar 
tough action in the upper house. It almost 
certainly will if the miners or steel work- 
ers are out on strike. 


Senate: Housing Plans 


Senators discovered a fact last week 
that members of Congress have been dis- 
covering and rediscovering for a long 
time: Washington has slums. 

The latest finding was touched off by 
Illinois’ Paul H. Douglas (D.), who used 
it to support the Administration’s 810,000- 
unit public housing bill. Spurred by 
Douglas’s viewing-with-alarm, half a 
dozen colleagues visited alley dwellings 
within six blocks of the Capitol. 

Seasonal Pilgrimage. There the 
alley dwellers, who have been receiving 
such delegations since the first Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson’s day, received the latest 
with amused patience. Reporters jotted 
down shocked Senatorial comments and 
newsreel cameras recorded the scene. 

Then the slum dwellers settled down 
again, sure that whatever may be done 
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for the nation’s slums, those of the na- 
tion’s capital would continue to doze 
along until the next Congressional visit 
broke the monotony. Back on the Senate 
floor Douglas and other Administration 
Democrats beat down a non-segregation 
amendment to the housing bill offered by 
Ohio’s John W. Bricker (R.) and Wash- 
ington’s Harry P. Cain (R.) on the 
ground that its adoption would lose “20 
to 30” necessary Southern votes. When 
the shouting was over, 49 were counted 
against the amendment, 31 for it. 

The Five-Year Plan. Later Ad- 
ministration forces bowed to a filibuster 
threat by North Dakota’s William “Wild 
Bill” Langer (R.), accepted his amend- 
ment boosting to $25 million the amount 
for grants to ease “the plight of the poor 
farmers” by aid to sub-standard farm 
housing. Finally, the bill went through. 

The 810,000 housing units approved 
by the Senate’s bill would be built over 
a six-year period. A $1.5 billion, five-year 
slum clearance program would also be 
authorized. The Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator would be directed to 
conduct a research program to encourage 
better building codes, more economical 
methods of home construction. 

In the House, Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott 
(R.-Mich.), chief pallbearer for two for- 
mer Senate housing bills, conceded there 
were enough votes this time to pass a bill. 
Therefore, he said, the opposition would 
limit itself to plugging amendments. It 
looked like one Truman campaign prom- 
ise would be carried out. 


What Ails the Press 


“If each editor had known as much 
about his people as he professed to know 
about those in Korea, Siam and else- 
where,” said editor Tom Hanes of the 


Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch, “our 





Wide World 


Convening editors*. The Star’s McKelway (center) got top job. (SEE: What Ails) 


press would have made bums out of the 
pollsters before Mge Pruman did.” 

On how last year’s election caught 
the press off base, other editors had 
ideas, too, as some 300 members of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
met for three days last week in Washing- 
ton’s Statler Hotel. Their conclusions 
after hearing criticisms of canned copy 
and overplayed polls, couldn’t improve 
on New York’s Gannett chain president 
Paul Miller’s piercing diagnosis: “There’s 
nothing wrong with newspapers that 
good reporting can’t fix.” 

The second day, President Truman 
dropped in and told the editors he was 
delighted to see them. Without smiling, 
he thanked them for all their help during 
the election, adding that he had long held 





Wide World 
Washington slums. Senators rediscovered an old condition. (SEE: Housing) 
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back repayment in kind. Then he repaid 
—with a speech containing much chit- 
chat, absolutely no news. 

The editors wormed partway back 
into Administration good graces later 
with their recommendation that “all news- 
papers and news agencies” furnish the 
State Department’s “Voice of America” 
with news. 

Christian Science Monitor editor Er- 
win D. Canham warned of a new United 
Nations effort to regiment the press under 
the guise of “freedom of information.” 
Almost as he spoke, there was evidence of 
this regimentation—in the capital of all 
places. The Washington Post hit the 
streets with a Sunday morning lead on the 
conference in which 28 words were identi- 
cal with the lead the Evening Star had 
used the previous Saturday evening. 


Illinois: Editors’ Heaven 


The people of Illinois are under- 
standably uncertain this week as to 
whether their press is free or shackled. 

In a state-rocking exposé, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and the Chicago 
Daily News discovered that, between 1943 
and 1948, some 32 Illinois publishers and 
editors had drawn more than $300,000 in 
state salaries. 

Some were listed as “messenger 
boys,” others as “investigators.” William 
R. McCauley, co-publisher of the Olney 
Daily Mail, received $41,281 as an inves- 
tigator for the state auditor’s office in 
eight years, plus use of a state car and a 
generous expense account. Other pub- 
lishers and editors named in the exposé 
received amounts ranging from $850 to 
$21,399. 

Many of the editors, and their rela- 
tives who netted $100,000, apparently 
worked for their pay. But, according to 
Post-Dispatch reporter Roy Harris, the 


*Wright Bryan, Atlanta Journal; Dwight 
Perrin, Syracuse Herald-Journal; Benjamin Mc- 
Kelway; Dwight Young, Dayton Journal-Herald; 
Alexander F, Jones, Washington Post. 
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“chief function of many of the others was 
to print canned editorials and news stories 
lauding the state administration.” 


Ohio’s Bleacherites 


The law-making business in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, came to a dead halt last Satur- 
day. Speaker of the state House of Rep- 
resentatives John Cantwell received tele- 
grams from 28 members and from Lieut. 
Gov. George D. Nye, president of the Sen- 
ate. All reported they were attending 
their grandmother’s funeral in Cincinnati. 
By coincidence, the Cincinnati National 
League baseball team also opened its 
home season on Saturday. 


Colorado Capers 


Colorado’s 37th legislature quit in a 
huff last week. Pigeons roosting on the 
Denver Capitol ledge welcomed a chance 
to get some rest. The Denver police riot 
squad went back to coping with less dis- 
tinguished disturbers of the peace. 

One of the zaniest exhibitions in any 
lawmaking body wrote an explosive finale 
to the 106-day session that became a fac- 
tional tug-of-war—and left most of Gov. 
Lee Knous’s program junked. 

Late last Wednesday, the bleary-eyed 
legislators had been in nearly continuous 
session for three days and nights. The 
Senate had passed a bill increasing work- 
men’s compensation benefits. Suddenly it 
discovered it had unintentionally included 
pay benefits for strikers. It asked the 
House to return the bill. The House re- 
fused, passed the bill and sent it to the 
Lieutenant Governor, presiding over the 
Senate, to sign. But that worthy never got 
a chance. The bill mysteriously dis- 
appeared from his desk. 

Steeple Jack Solon. Sen. Arthur 
H. Laws, Labor Committee chairman, 
and other Republicans barricaded them- 
selves in an anteroom to “look for” the 
missing bill. Democrats were suspicious, 
and freshman Rep. Marshall Quiat took 
forthright measures. He scrambled out on 
a ledge to peek in the window and see if 
the Republicans really were looking for 
the bill. 

Understandably concluding that 
things were getting out of hand, the ser- 
geant-at-arms yelled for the cops. An 
eight-man squad escorted Laws to safety 
with—Democrats charged—the missing 
bill in his pocket. When order was re- 
stored, the legislators settled down to 
passing another bill on the same subject. 
Then they called it quits. 

As he wandered off into the night, 
Democratic Sen. Curtis P. Ritchie mum- 
bled: “I’ve seen parts of the machine 
break down before, but I never saw all 
the screws come loose at once.” 


Something To Shoot At 


For six weeks, life had been dull for 
Bill Barris and Dick Riedel. They had 
nothing to do but sit in the cramped quar- 
ters of a two-place private plane and 
cruise over California at 70 miles an hour. 
When they broke the old endurance 
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record (727 hours) nearly two weeks ago, 
the fliers’ leg muscles ached. 

But they stuck it out until 11:44 a.m., 
Pacific Standard Time, Tuesday April 
26—for a full six weeks, just to set a rec- 
ord “worth shooting at.” And four days 
before they came back to earth, Woody 
Jongeward and Bob Woodhouse took off 
from Yuma, Ariz., to do just that. 


Judy Goes to D.C. 


The trial of Judith Coplon, former 
Justice Department aide, began this week 
in Washington’s Federal District Court. 

In defense of the petite, 27-year-old 
Brooklynite, who is charged with taking 
“espionage data of national defense” na- 
ture from the department’s files, her at- 
torney asked first that Federal Judge 
Albert L. Reeves quash the indictment. 
Reeves (called in from Kansas City be- 
cause Washington judges were “too busy” 
to handle the case) refused, and thereby 
rejected the defense’s main contention: 
The nine Government-employed grand 
jurors who indicted Judith had feared 
“reprisals” if they didn’t. 

Trial after Trial. After her Wash- 
ington appearance which could bring her 
15 years and a $12,000 fine, Miss Coplon 
must stand trial in New York with her 
alleged Russian accomplice, Valentine 
Gubitchev, suspended U.N. employe. 

After trial both may face grilling 
from the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. The committee was display- 
ing new interest last week-end in foreign- 
diplomat-spy possibilities, charging the 
Polish embassy was a Communist spy- 
nest; had maintained a scientist, Dr. 
Ignace Zlotowski, to steal atomic secrets. 





Pathfinder 
Commie Dixieland? Judging by the party’s plans, the state would include the red 


center area and much of the shaded territory, too. (SEE: Red-Black Confederacy) 


Red-Black Confederacy 


Jefferson Davis would have been hor- 
rified. 

Stonewall Jackson would have gal- 
loped his horse into a picket fence. 

Robert E. Lee would have stamped 
on his grey campaign hat. 

For last week came news of a plot 
of rebellion to carve out a southern na- 
tion, not of whites but of Negroes. At the 
trial of 11 U.S. Reds, approaching its 
100th day, ex-Communist Negro William 
O’Dell Nowell testified that: 

e @ Eighteen years ago, his party 
superiors sent him to Russia to correct 
his “error” in opposing the creation of a 
colored nation in the area between Vir- 
ginia and the Mississippi delta. 

e @ Red army and other instructors 
told him the success of a proposed north- 
ern Communist revolution depended upon 
the success of the southern revolt. 

Except for an interval in 1941-45, 
U.S. Reds have more or less openly en- 
dorsed this plan for 20 years. They 
planned to build the Negro republic on a 
“Black Belt” framework, embracing first 
some 170 southern counties where Ne- 
groes outnumber whites, later adding 350 
other counties to round out a state. Un- 
disclosed were such details as the fate of 
the whites; whether Richmond would 
again become the rebel capital, possibly 
a “New Moscow”; and what would hap- 
pen to non-Communist Negroes. 

Unwelcome Cynic. To Nowell, the 
vague revolt plans never made sense. He 
told his Russian teachers so. That proved 
unwise. Back in the U.S., Nowell found 
his C.P. assignments dwindling in impor- 
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tance. In 1936, he quit the party. Even 
then, his ex-comrades wouldn’t let him 
alone, but kept “dropping things off stock- 
piles” and “off cranes” in his direction. 
Finally, they used union influence to get 
him fired from Ford’s Detroit plant. 

Bias? Later, when former comrade 
Charles W. Nicodemus testified that in 
1945 Russia had nearly 500,000 Siberians 
ready to invade the U.S., defense counsel 
smirked. But their over-all argument— 
that such witnesses are “stool pigeons” 
and therefore prejudiced—got nowhere. 

“How are you going to detect crooks 
and criminals,” snapped Judge Harold 
Medina, “if you don’t have detectives and 
persons to watch them?” The damning 
implication in Medina’s question that 
Reds and crooks are synonymous, oddly 
drew little defense reaction—not even 
from defendant Benjamin Davis, Negro 
New York City councilman, the man who 
might have become the Jefferson Davis 
of the new southland republic. 


Death of a City 


Forest City, Wash., died last week— 
of inflation. Its 350 residents voted to dis- 
solve the town when they couldn’t agree 
to pay current prices, about $875, for a 
motorcycle for their two-man police force. 


Lonely Heart Attack 


Inez Brennan, Rt. 3, Dover, Del., age 
44, weight 160, height 5 ft. 5 in., black 
graying hair, brown eyes, Baptist, high 
school education, farmerette, income not 
stated .. . hobbies are raising chickens, 
flowers and gardening. Men 44 to 60 
write and learn more... . 

The item, appearing last summer, 
was just another one of the thousands of 
similar invitations in lonely hearts club 
circulars which flood the mails. 

To many, caught in life’s backwash, 
such appeals for letters, friendship and 
matrimony furnish a pathetic escape 
from loneliness. But occasionally .. . 

For four days last week, plump, 
motherly-looking Mrs. Brennan sat sto- 
ically through intensive interrogation by 
Delaware state police. Then, on the fourth 
night, her nerve shattered by repetitious 
playing of the recorded voices of her two 
sons, the fainting, broken woman shrieked 
hysterically: 

“Take me out of here! The way the 
boys said it—that’s how it was!” 

The boys—Robert, 16, and his half 
brother, Raymond, 23—told in gury de- 
tail their own complicity, with a third 
brother, George, 19, and their twice-wed 
mother, in the grisly slaying of two el- 
derly men who had answered their 
mother’s lonely heart advertisement. 

Obedient Son. The way the boys 
said it: 

Wade N. Wooldridge, 70, widowed 
carpenter of Stone Mountain, Va., was 
the first victim. He arrived in Dover last 
October with his tools and $2,000 to visit 
the Brennan farm on lonely Horsepond 
Road. 

On his mother’s orders, because “I 
love my mother,” Robert shot Wooldridge 
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Wide World 
Last act. Garris played a gay Laérte to 
Rise Stevens’ Mignon. (SEE: Tenor) 


through the head with a 12-gauge shot- 
gun. With his mother’s and Raymond’s 
help, they buried the body in a pigsty. 

Then, the day after Christmas, Rob- 
ert and his mother went by train to Con- 
cord, N.H., to meet victim No. 2, Hugo 
Schultz, 66, a chicken farmer. George 
preceded them, driving a truck. 

When the time came to dispose of 
Schultz, Robert refused to act as trigger 
man in spite of his mother’s insistence; 
so she shot Schultz with a double-barreled 
shotgun. Mom sold Schultz’s chickens 





Wide World 
Lonely heart. Raymond Brennan had 
the law for company. (SEE: Attack) 


and farm machinery, and the three tossed 
Schultz’s body in the truck and drove 
back to Dover. Schultz was buried in the 
pig pen, too. 

Last month, they dug up the bodies, 
burned them for 24 hours in a 50-gallon 
metal drum, and hauled them to the 
Dover city dump. 

On the strength of signed confes- 
sions, mom and Robert were held on mur- 
der charges, and Raymond and George as 
accessories. 

Before wrapping up the case for the 
grand jury, police ferreted through a 
bushel basket full of lonely hearts letters 
at the Horsepond Road farm. Maybe, they 
thought, somebody else was missing. 


Death of a Tenor 


The setting was as bleak, the mys- 
tery as deep and somber, as any ever de- 
vised for opera. 

Love Thomas, Negro porter, was on 
his way to work last Thursday morning 
in Atlanta’s mid-town warehouse district. 
He took a short-cut through a drizzle- 
soaked back alley between an insecticide 
factory and a furniture store. 

There Thomas stumbled across the 
body of John Garris, a promising young 
Metropolitan Opera tenor and one of 340 
members of the Met’s touring troupe. On 
Monday night, Garris had thrilled At- 
lanta opera lovers with his portrayal of 
the gullible Cassio, foil to Leonard War- 
ren’s fiendish Iago in Verdi’s Othello. 

On Tuesday night, as the flippant, 
happy-go-lucky actor Laérte in Ambroise 
Thomas’ Mignon, he had won critics’ ac- 
claim as he spurned the love of the beau- 
tiful Philine “because I know her too 
well,” and sang the rollicking aria: 
“Nothing gives me greater pleasure than 
a drink—that I don’t pay for.” 

Curtains. On Wednesday night, he 
had attended the final performance in At- 
lanta—L’ Elisir D’ Amore—but this time 
as a spectator. Thereafter, his where- 
abouts were a mystery—until his coatless, 
rain-soaked body was found in a puddle 
of blood from the gaping bullet wound in 
his left side. 

There was no evidence of robbery. 
foney and other valuables were still in 
nis pockets. His gay, multi-colored sports 
coat was neatly folded on a garbage pile 
around the corner. 

The rest of the company already had 
left by special train for Memphis, Tenn.. 
when the body was found. They were un- 
aware that Garris was not with them until 
newspaper reporters told them of the 
tragedy at a stop in Sheffield, Ala. His 
baggage had been put aboard and his 
ticket, found on his body, had been 
punched. A porter said Garris had left 
the train about midnight saying he was 
going to play bridge with friends. 

Undertones. Back in Atlanta, po- 
lice said they were investigating the “pos- 
sibility” that sex perversion was involved. 
New York police said a man called John 
Garris drew a suspended sentence in 1947 
on charges of loitering in a subway sta- 
tion men’s room. 

John Garris was born Hans J. K. 
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Gareis in Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 
and fled the Nazis in 1936. His final pub- 
lic appearance was before a small audi- 
ence—50 medical students, assembled in 
Atlanta’s bleak morgue for the autopsy. 


The Frozen Spirit of ’76 


Some 5,000 Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution gathered in 58th Conti- 
nental Congress at Washington last week 
and gave unflinching endorsement to the 
American Revolution. 

But the descendants of the men who, 
173 years ago, gambled their necks 
against impossible odds for a new idea, 
looked frigidly through their pince-nez 
and across ample bosoms at any idea 
born since the 19th century. 

Federal aid to education and state- 
controlled medical care were condemned 
as “hastening the advance of state so- 
cialism.” All world government proposals 
were damned as “un-American” and de- 
structive of the “constitutional rights of 
freeborn American citizens.” 

The daughters blasted any relaxation 
of present immigration laws, “either by 
special legislation, unused quotas or ex- 
ecutive order.” 

Big-Hearted. In a rare burst of 
broad-mindedness, they exempted U.N. 
headquarters at Lake Success, N.Y., from 
their demand that Congress legislate 
some teeth into the generally accepted 
flag code, guaranteeing to the American 
flag the No. 1 spot within the territorial 
boundaries of the U.S. 

They commended the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and Con- 
gressional exposure of Communist tactics. 

They urged the state of Pennsylvania 
to re-route the Pennsylvania Turnpike to 
avoid cutting through the Continental 
Army’s camp site at Valley Forge. 

And, finally, they urged members to 
halt the disturbing increase in the num- 
ber of bejeweled DAR pins—retail price, 
$18.75—in pawnshop windows. 





The Washington Post 
Herblock’s comment: The Shot Heard 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Why Bother with Taxes? 


Why not have Government pay 
the taxes? 

Apparently the philosophy of the 
times demands that Government re- 
lieve the people from facing the more 
unpleasant facts of life. 

If anything costs more than the 
people can pay, it seems to have be- 
come the function of Government to 
see that they are supplied with plenty 
of it, and to pay all or part of what- 
ever it costs. 

The old-fashioned policy has been 
followed, for the most part, of collect- 
ing taxes from the people to pay the 
bills. As a result taxes have become 
one of the more unpleasant facts. 

Of course, great effort has been 
made to hide whatever taxes can be 
concealed. 
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Any citizen who thinks he pays 
no taxes without knowing may be re- 
assured by noting that the Internal 
Revenue department has been collect- 
ing taxes on a rather wide variety of 
transactions, 

A partial list includes lubricating 
oils, gasoline, tires and tubes, motor 
vehicles and their accessories, electri- 
cal energy, electric light bulbs and 
tubes, radio sets, phonographs and 
their parts, phonograph records, musi- 
cal instruments, mechanical refrigera- 
tors and air conditioners, matches, 
business and store machines, photo- 
graphic apparatus, sporting goods, 
firearms, shells, cartridges, furs, jewel- 
ry, luggage, toilet preparations, tele- 
phone and telegraph service, railroad, 
bus and airline tickets, transportation 
of oil by pipeline, freight and express 
bills, leases of safe deposit boxes, ad- 
mission to theaters and cabarets, club 
dues and initiation fees, bowling al- 
leys, pool tables, slot machines and, of 
course, alcoholic beverages and tobac- 
co. Whoever has been missed by this 
list should consider himself discrimi- 
nated against. 

Partly hidden, because they are 
deducted at the source, are Social Se- 
curity taxes. Thoroughly concealed 
from most people are the taxes which 
provide the Government’s second larg- 
est source of income, the various taxes 
on corporations which have to be paid 
in the prices of nearly everything 
which anyone buys. 
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Not counting the corporation, 
Social Security and income taxes, the 
_other miscellaneous and more or less 
-hidden sources of revenue average 
- about $204 per U.S. family. 
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To Uncle Sam. His own checks? 


The fact that taxes do hurt, 
whether or not the payer feels all the 
pain, provides an unpleasant condition 
which some ambitious politician, anx- 
ious to serve “the peepul” and pro- 
mote himself, might as well consider. 

He will note that Government now 
undertakes, or proposes to undertake, 
to relieve the people from the pains of 
paying directly for all sorts of things 
from grocery bills to doctor bills. Why 
not go further and eliminate the un- 
pleasantness that taxpaying causes? 

He will find precedent for his 
course. The U.S. Government at times 
has resorted to getting money by sell- 
ing its own bonds to banks, and put- 
ting the currency in circulation. This 
has diluted the medium of exchange, 
raised prices and caused inflation, 
which people seem to like as long as 
it keeps on inflating. 

He can look into history and dis- 
cover that many nations have needed 
nothing other than printing presses, 
ink and paper to create boundless sup- 
plies of money. Eventually the money 
always came to be worthless, but mean- 
while the politicos enjoyed a lot of 
power and fun using up the accumu- 
lated wealth of their countries. 


* + 4 


So, what’s the matter with de- 
manding that the Government pay our 
taxes? The idea, being merely an ex- 
tension of ideas already entertained, 
can not claim to complete originality. 
Nevertheless it must have possibilities. 
The only more perfectly complete pro- 
posal would be to have the Govern- 
ment do all the work. 

Another approach, which may 
strike many as being somewhat fan- 
tastic, would be for the Government to 
attempt to do less, and thereby reduce 
taxes. 
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Defense 


Grim Guessing Game 


Across the nation’s front pages there 
had been an April shower of atomic 
guesswork. From professors, retired mili- 
tary men and other “informed” sources 
had come hints, avidly reported, as to the 
A-Bomb’s size, shape and quantity. None, 
fortunately, had dug into the only truly 
vital secrecy area, the labyrinth of indus- 
trial processes which adds up to actual 
bomb production. 

How the guesses averaged out: The 
bomb’s over-all size was set at about 30 
feet long, five feet in diameter. Weight of 
the bomb’s explosive heart: somewhere 
around 50 pounds. Number of bombs on 
hand: about 200, or enough to devastate 
a continent, possibly kill 40-50 million. 


China: Still Time? 


Not since passage of a still unful- 
filled China aid bill, exactly one year ago, 
had the people or their Administration 
paid much attention to the Dragon’s 
plight. Now there was grave danger of 
all Asia being bayoneted into a vast man- 
power reservoir for Russia’s slave labor 
battalions (see World). 

Last week, however, the spotlight of 
sudden, angry attention glared inside the 
Senate chamber. And the blame for 
China’s failure to roll back the tide of 
armed Communist aggression was placed 
on do-little U.S. diplomacy. 

New Hampshire’s Republican Styles 
Bridges accused Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson of “sabotage of the valiant at- 
tempt of the Chinese Nationalists to keep 
at least a part of China free.” 

Another Republican, California’s 
Sen. William F. Knowland, proposed full 
investigation of the State Department’s 
Far Eastern policy division. Democratic 
Sen. Pat McCarran, author of a now- 
pending bill to loan Nationalist China 
$1.5 billion, agreed. State’s China policy 
planners, he charged, are “definitely soft 
toward Communist Russia.” 

So Far : . . State Department de- 
fense was immediate, but less direct. In 
a letter to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Secretary Acheson said Amer- 
ica had already given China $2 billion to 
fight communism. Several days later he 
softened the figure to $1 billion. 

Behind the $1 billion in supposed 
aid, however, were clues that “too little, 
too late” had been the most noticeable 
label on shipments to China. 

At the Chinese embassy in Washing- 
ton this is how the story of U.S. aid 
shaped up on official records: 

Through lend lease agreements, from 
VJ-Day to now, America had promised to 
send $694 million to China. Nearly half 
was eaten up in the job of bringing Chi- 
nese soldiers home from battlefronts and 
repatriating the Japanese they had been 
fighting—ever since 1931. 

Of the remaining $394 million there 
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are receipts to show delivery of only 
$105.4 in aid, and only 20% of this was 
in the form of weapons. A grant of $142 
million worth of naval vessels (mostly 
landing craft, without guns or spare 
parts) had also been made. 

. « - So Slow. From the China aid 
bill on April 1948, the Nationalist gov- 
ernment was to receive $125 million of 
military aid; $30 million was given such 
a low priority that it has yet to show up. 
What aid did arrive had been held back 
until after the Communists began their 
Nanking-headed breakthrough at Shan- 
tung province, in September. 

Cost of that aid was high for battle- 
weary Nationalist China. On embassy 
books the cost of .30 caliber ammunition 
sent to China is listed as $105 per thou- 
sand rounds. On the open market it had 
been listed at about $75 and the cost to 
the U.S. government was set at only 
$45.55. Loading charges listed by the 
army at 25¢ per thousand rounds had 
risen to $8.40 on China’s bill. 

Similar U.S. ammunition was sent to 
anti-Communist Greece and Turkey at a 
cost of $4.60 per thousand rounds, Moth 
its procurement price. 

The best tanks now reported operat- 
ing in China are about 100 bought from a 
junk yard in Hawaii. These had been 
sliced in half for sale as scrap. The Na- 
tionalists welded them back together. 

No matter what we might have sent, 
the State Department contended, it 
wouldn’t and couldn’t have helped. Said 
Secretary Acheson: “There is no evidence 
that the furnishing of additional military 
material would alter the pattern of cur- 
rent developments in China.” 

On an unannounced visit to America 
this week, however, one man could dis- 
pute the Secretary’s pessimism on the 
basis of first-hand knowledge. He was 
Maj. Gen. Claire Lee Chennault, leader 
of China’s Flying Tigers, wartime com- 
mander of the 14th Air Force and present 
director of China’s own airlift. 

Tiger Teeth. In a cablegram which 


preceded him to Washington, Gen. Chen- 
nault told members of the 14th Air Force 
Association—which pledged 4,000 volun- 
teers for a Nationalist air force—exactly 
what he felt would alter the pattern of 
current developments: 

“ADVISE . . . VOLUNTEER GROUP RE- 
QuIRES 100 FIGHTERS, 15 LIGHT BOMBERS 
. . . 300 PERSONNEL [AND] MONTHLY EX- 
PENSE [oF] $400,000.” 

In a follow-up letter he blasted the 
State Department’s pessimistic claim that 
“China is lost” by saying “I am in close 
contact with the [Chinese] leaders in the 
south . . . and northwestern provinces, 
and I am convinced that they will not sur- 
render unconditionally to the Commu- 
nists [and will] continue resistance to 
communism . . . until the Communists 
have occupied Kunming, Chungking, and 
Lanchow. Until they have occupied these 
cities it will not be too late for military 
aid to be effective.” 

If Claire Lee Chennault got a full 
hearing in Congress, China’s real battle 
lines would probably extend all the way 
back to Capitol Hill. 


About Face 


On the matter of American aid to 
foreign friends, Russia’s press and radio 
were unsurprisingly unanimous: The idea 
is an unheard-of outrage. 

Carefully skipped in last week’s con- 
demnations was any mention of the aid 
Russia once received as a friend of Amer- 
ica. That aid totalled $11 billion (exactly 
10 times the proposed Atlantic Pact aid 
figure) and included 14,834 airplanes, 
2.8 million tons of steel, 302 naval vessels, 
15 million pairs of boots and $1.6 million 
worth of buttons. 

Under accepted lend-lease terms, 
Russia would be expected to return $300 
million worth of cash or equipment. Total 
return to date: eight merchant ships and 
eight notes of diplomatic delay, one for 
each time since 1945 that America. has 
asked for an accounting on the bill. 





Hands off. In the midst of thousands of surplus planes, State Department policy 
fenced in 100 fighters China needed to halt aggression. (SEE: Still Time? ) 
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The World 


Nanking Falls 

Crossing the Yangtze, Mao’s Reds 
join list of conquerors China 
has bowed to—and absorbed 


The father of the Chinese Republic, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, decreed in his will that 
Nanking should be the capital of China. 
Following this suggestion, his protégé 
and successor, Chiang Kai-shek, pro- 
claimed Nanking as his capital, devel- 
oped it into a beautiful city (pop. 1.1 
million), an important Yangtze river port 
and railway terminal. 

But so far as its role as capital of 
Nationalist China is concerned, Nanking 
has been living on borrowed time for 
weeks. In February, the momentum of the 
Communist victory march, which started 
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went a million troops, probably the most 
powerful Chinese army ever massed. Af- 
ter a restful 10-week layoff, its morale 
was at the peak. It was well equipped 
with captured Japanese and American 
arms. 

The disheartened Nationalists en- 
trusted the defense of Nanking to a hang- 
dog army of 100,000. Even if the troops 
had had the will to fight, they lacked ar- 
tillery shells to check the Communists’ 
Yangtze crossing. Against such feeble op- 
position, 18 Communist armies surged 
across the river almost at will. 

Desertion. As the Communists ap- 
proached, the final contingent of Na- 
tionalist leaders in Nanking fled by air. 
Symbolic of the unfathomable working of 
the Nationalist mind was the freight of 
one of the last planes flown out of Nan- 
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king—a grand piano owned by a Chinese 
official. 

Nanking was left defenseless except 
for a few hundred poorly-trained militia- 
men, who were hastily and unhappily 
dubbed “Peace Preservation Corpsmen.” 
They were helpless to prevent the wave 
of looting that spread through the city. 
Mobs surged into government buildings 
and business places, carted off everything 
portable. Before the orgy ended, looters 
were looting other looters. 

At 2:30 a.m. Sunday, the first sol- 
diers of Mao’s army marched into Nan- 
king. Local Communists met them at the 
gates of the city and ushered the con- 
querors down streets littered with broken 
glass and debris. The Communist troops, 
garbed in yellow uniforms, were a tired 
but well-disciplined bunch. Some of them 
carried baskets of vegetables. They quick- 
ly took over the city. 

Mop-up. Meanwhile, other Commu- 
nist troops captured Taiyuan, China’s 
“Pittsburgh” and biggest arsenal, 600 
miles north of the Yangtze. It had held 
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Shanghai’s defense. Only a 35-mile picket fence, built by human pile-drivers (right), stood in Communist attackers’ way. 


in distant Manchuria last fall, carried the 
hard-bitten troops of Mao Tse-tung to the 
north bank of the Yangtze. There Mao, 
the Communist boss, called a halt to take 
inventory. In one of the greatest military 
victories in history, he had seized roughly 
one-fourth of China, including its indus- 
trial areas and about half of its 463 mil- 
lion people. 

Mao decided to try to win the rest of 
China by negotiations. But his terms were 
too harsh. He demanded the right to 
make an unopposed crossing of the 
Yangtze. He demanded arrest of National- 
ist leaders, including Chiang. He insisted 
on a government dictated by Communists. 

No Plea. Peace talks bogged down. 
Mao delivered an ultimatum. Seven hours 
before it expired last week, the Nanking 
peace mission rejected his terms. The 
Communist leader promptly ordered his 
troops “to advance and liberate all 
China.” 

Into action along the Yangtze front 
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Mao’s target. Red troops cross Yangtze 
(black arrows) while Communist spear- 
head aims at Hangchow. (SEE: Nanking) 


out in a nine months’ siege, during which 
the Communists estimated they pumped 
100,000 shells into the city. The National- 
ists kept it supplied by a Nanking-based 
airlift at the cost of 259% of the govern- 
ment’s budget. 

Shanghai Next. With Nanking in 
his grasp, at long last, Mao turned his 
full attention to Shanghai (pop. 6 mil- 
lion), bigger than any American city ex- 
cept New York. For weeks the National- 
ists have been preparing to defend Shang- 
hai. Against guns powerful enough to 
riddle a British cruiser (see below), they 
erected a defense line consisting of 35 
miles of wooden fence and mud pillboxes. 

But Mao made no direct thrust at 
Shanghai. Instead he aimed at the China 
Sea port of Hangchow, 80 miles to the 
southwest. Another force cut the only rail 
line leading into Shanghai. On Monday 
torrential rains beat down on the great 
city, adding to the confusion caused by 
the thousands of would-be refugees who 
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jammed rail, air and ship terminals. 
Other thousands, resigned to remaining, 
went on spending sprees, packed movie 
theaters, cabarets, restaurants. 

The Nationalists assigned 300,000 
troops to defend Shanghai. The defenses 
are “strong” and the troops are in “per- 
fect order,” said a Nationalist spokesman. 
But such boasting doesn’t faze Mao. He 
knows, as do the Nationalists, that he can 
have Shanghai whenever he gives his 
troops the word. 

End’s Beginning. To the south, 
Acting President Li Tsung-jen and his 
predecessor, Generalissimo Chiang, who 
“retired” in January, went into a huddle 
and agreed “to fight to the end.” Mao is 
just the man to accommodate them. 

“In five years,” he boasted, “all 
China will be a Communist society.” At 
present, he is well ahead of his time- 
table. But taking and holding China’s big 
cities is only one phase of his campaign. 
Controlling the million small villages 
where 80% of China’s 463 millions reside 
is an entirely different story. 

Chiang, too, once tasted victory. But 
corruption and petty jealousy among his 
supporters caught up with him and un- 
dermined his government. In 4,000 years 
of China’s history other dynasties have 
flourished and died out as the Chiang 
regime now is doing. Foreign invaders 
have conquered China only to be swal- 
lowed up in its vast mass of humanity. 

The historical odds are against Mao. 
But the 56-year-old Communist leader ac- 
cepts the challenge. Says he: “The others 
talk, but we Communists organize and 
teach. We work to a plan. China is cer- 
tainly a big piece of dough—but commu- 
nism is a wonderful yeast.” 


Britain’s Sorrow 


One day last week the 1,400-ton Brit- 
ish sloop Amethyst steamed out of Shang- 
hai with 148 officers and men. The cap- 
tain’s orders were to proceed 200 miles 
up the broad, sluggish Yangtze river to 
Nanking (airline distance between the 
cities is 130 miles) to relieve the de- 
stroyer Consort which had been standing 
by to protect British citizens. 

The Amethyst was unmistakably 
identified, with the British ensign painted 
on her sides. (To avoid incidents, U.S. 
gunboats long since have stopped operat- 
ing on the Yangtze.) By nightfall the 
Amethyst was 80 miles upstream and 
within range of Communist guns. To 
avoid the risk of being attacked for pro- 
ceeding under cover of darkness, the 
sloop’s skipper dropped anchor for the 
night. But in the dawn’s early light, the 
ship was caught in the sweep of Mao 
Tse-tung’s new offensive. 

U.S. Guns. Communist rtillery- 
men, dug in on the north bank, opened 
fire. One of the first shells ripped into the 
sloop’s steering gear and she went 
aground on Rose Island. Unable to ma- 
neuver, the Amethyst could use only two 
4-inch guns. They were ineffective and 
the sloop was an easy target for the shore 
batteries. After radioing for help, the 
skipper ordered his crew to abandon ship. 
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Miss Berlin by Default. Thirty-nine 
pretty frauleins competed for the title 
of “Miss Berlin of 1949” last fortnight 
in the German capital’s first beauty 


contest since Adolf Hitler banned 

them as non-Aryan 17 years ago. 
Helga Schroeder, a brunette dan- 

cer, (shown at extreme left with other 


Meanwhile, the Amethyst’s SOS 
brought the Consort from Nanking and 
the sloop Black Swan and the cruiser 
London from Shanghai steaming to the 
rescue under forced draft. These ships 
duelled with the Communists. Using 
American-made anti-tank guns, the Com- 
munists drilled holes in the heavy plates 
of the London. The British bowed to the 
heavy odds in favor of the Communists 
and withdrew. Some of the Amethyst sur- 
vivors made their way by land to Shang- 
hai where the British counted casualties 
of the battle. All of the ships were dam- 
aged. The Amethyst had 19 men killed, 
the London 15, the Consort 10. Total 
wounded: more than 80. 

Some observers expected the British 
to retaliate promptly. But the British 
couldn’t protest to the Communists be- 
cause that would amount to token recog- 
nition of the Mao government.* 

By the end of the week the only high- 
ranking British official to speak out was 
Viscount Hall, First Lord of the Admir- 
alty. He denounced the Communist as- 
sault as “inhuman and unprovoked.” But 
some Britons did more than talk. At 
Dartmouth, Plymouth and Totnes, Eng- 


*%The attack on the Amethyst recalled the 
sinking of the U.S. gunboat Panay by Jap dive- 
bombers on the Yangtze on Dec. 12, 1937. The 
Japs pounced on the Panay about 30 miles above 
Nanking, bombed her until she sank, killed two 
seamen and an Italian newsman. The U.S. pro- 
tested vigorously; Japan finally settled by paying 
an indemnity of $2.2 million. 
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contestants peeking at judging), was 
declared the winner. The judges took 
a look at her birth certificate, discov- 
ered she was only 17, a year under the 
contest age limit. They held a pow- 
wow, told Helga to come back next 
year, then crowned Thea Theil (right) 
an 18-year-old high school student. 





land, angry crowds broke up rallies 
called to hear speeches by Harry Pollitt, 
Communist boss in England. 

Powerless. The most logical answer 
for the failure of the British to get tough 
about the Yangtze incident was given in 
an editorial in The London News Chroni- 
cle: “Short of taking on the Communist 
armies all along the northern bank of 
the river we cannot protect British in- 
terests and subjects and we are in no 
position to try anything so fantastic even 
if we wanted to.” 


Rear Action 


Capt. Peter Cazalet of HMS London 
was a casualty of last week’s Battle of 
the Yangtze. His wound was more humili- 
ating than painful. He admitted: “I got 
hit in the seat of the pants.” 


Republic of Germany 


The West hammered out a major vic- 
tory in the Cold War this week in the 
mammoth I. G. Farben plant at Frank- 
furt, once the brain center of Adolf Hit- 
ler’s industrial machine. In a six-hour 
meeting on Monday, German and Allied 
representatives reached full agreement 
on the establishment of a “Federal Re- 
public of Germany.” 

The new republic, uniting the 45 
million Germans who live west of the 
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Elbe river, will be Europe’s fourth most 
populous state. Dog-tired after what he 
acknowledged was “not an easy” victory, 
U.S. Military Governor Lucius D. Clay 
announced this timetable for the German 
state: 

ee Final agreement on a constitu- 
tion, now being drafted at Bonn by Ger- 
man delegates, by May 15. 

e @ Ratification of this by plebiscite 
or by the individual parliaments of the 
German states. 

@ @ And, finally, election of a parlia- 
ment for the whole republic by July 15. 

The Frankfurt decision hurt Russia 
and the reaction from Moscow was 
prompt. The Kremlin permitted the news 


agency, Tass, to announce that Russia 
was willing to lift the Berlin blockade if 
the Western Powers would set a date for 
a meeting of the Big Four foreign min- 
isters. 

This was Russian acknowledgment 
of the failure of the blockade. For the 
blockade was clamped on to freeze the 
Western Allies out of Berlin and to pre- 
vent establishment of a western German 
state. 

The West’s answer was the airlift, 
which roars into its 309th day on May 1. 
The airlift kept western Berlin’s 2.5 mil- 
lion people supplied with the essentials 
of life. The Allied counter-blockade hurt 
eastern Berlin. Now the Frankfurt agree- 
ment forces the Russians to try new strat- 
egy at the conference table. 


India: In or Out? 


Representatives of Britain’s seven 
dominions* beyond the seas gathered one 
noon last week in the garden at 10 Down- 
ing Street to sip Prime Minister Attlee’s 


* India, Canada, Ceylon, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, South Africa. 
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very best sherry. A little later they drove 
to Buckingham Palace to lunch with the 
royal family and to congratulate Princess 
Elizabeth on her 23rd birthday. 

The next day, behind closed doors in 
the cabinet room of the Prime Minister’s 
residence, the Commonwealth’s statesmen 
sat down to discuss amiably the business 
which had brought them to London. 

Attlee sat in a chair at the center of 
the long table, in front of a marble fire- 
place over which hangs a portrait of an 
18th century predecessor, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. But star billing went to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Prime Minis- 
ter, who is more accustomed to the hos- 
pitality of British jailers than to that of 


British statesmen. For the major topic of 
discussion was the future of India as a 
member of the Commonwealth. 

India and Pakistan won dominion 
status in the partition of 1947. India is 
scheduled to become a republic in Au- 
gust of this year. And this sets a deadline 
against which Nehru must work in chart- 
ing India’s future. 

“It ought not be difficult,” he says, 
“to fit a republican state into the frame- 
work of the Commonwealth.” But British 
legal experts disagree. 

Dissent. So does old Gen. Jan 
Smuts, onetime Prime Minister of South 
Africa. He says: “There is no middle 
course between the crown and a republic. 
You are either in the Commonwealth or 
out of it.” But Nehru thinks he has a 
“middle course.” His formula would give 
India’s 330 millions dual citizenship in 
nation and in Commonwealth. It would 


**Left to right: (front), Mrs. Attlee; India’s 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru; Lady Cripps; Mrs. 
Daniel F. Malan; the Prime Minister and his dog, 
Ting; Mrs. Ali Khan; Australia’s Joseph B. 
Chifley; (rear), Sir Stafford Cripps; Canada’s 


Minister of External Affairs Lester B. Pearson; 
Pakistan’s Liquat Ali Khan; New Zealand’s Peter 
Fraser; South Africa’s Daniel F. Malan; Cey- 
lon’s D. S. Senanayake; Britain’s Noel Baker. 





make India’s president, rather than a gov- 
ernor general appointed by the crown, 
the king’s representative in India. Boiled 
down, what India wants is to enjoy all the 
privileges of Commonwealth partnership 
without making the token gestures of al- 
legiance to the crown, as the other do- 
minions will continue to do. 

But Nehru may be willing to accept 
a compromise, if one is forced upon him. 
He does not want to break off all ties with 
London, as Burma did in 1948 and Ire- 
land last week. He wants to retain for 
India all Commonwealth benefits: trade 
preference (India’s trade with Britain 
amounts to almost $400 million a year), 
currency control, technical advice and 
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In a garden on Downing St. The Attlees and their Commonwealth guests** gather for sherry at noon. (SEE: India: In or Out? ) 


military protection. With the Communists 
on the prowl in Asia, this latter point is 
of greatest importance. 

Reaction. The great majority of In- 
dia’s uneducated masses have interest in 
the Commonwealth question. But a spot 
poll taken in New Delhi by Margaret 
Parton, correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune, showed 90% of those on 
a higher economic plane favor staying in 
the Commonwealth “until we get on our 
feet.” Typical comment, by a young law- 
yer: “What does it matter if we still have 
to keep allegiance to the king? Such 
things are only words, and in return for 
them we can get the technicians and the 
money we need to make India a great 
country.” 


No Long-Shots for God 


Into the collection plate of St. Luke’s 
Anglican Church at Ottawa went two 
Epsom Downs sweepstakes tickets. While 
church officials pondered what to do with 
the tickets, a parishioner called to recall 
them, explained he had dropped the 
wrong envelope. 
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Clenched-Fist ‘“‘Peace’’ 


Somber black and white posters, dec- 
orated with a myopic Pablo Picasso dove 
of peace, blossomed, like the chestnuts, 
everywhere in Paris last week. In brown 
and green letters, the posters announced 
the “World Congress of Partisans for 
Peace.” 

The congress was a Communist-in- 
spired encore of last month’s “Scientific 


and Cultural Conference for World 
Peace” at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York. 


Special buses hauled 2,244 delegates 
from 46 nations to sessions in the “Carne- 
gie Hall” of Paris, the Salle Pleyel. 

The Kickoff. The French high com- 
missioner for atomic energy, Communist 
Frédéric Joliot-Curie, got the show off 
fast on the party line. “We,” he said, “are 
not here to ask for peace, but to impose 
it. This congress is the reply of the peo- 
ples to the signers of the Atlantic Pact. 
To the new war they are preparing, we 
will reply with revolt of the peoples.” 
And with “the clenched fist,” echoed 
Pietro Nenni, fiery Italian Socialist, “if 
our offer” of peace is rejected. 

An American headliner was Paul 
Robeson, the Negro baritone. “It is un- 
thinkable,” said he, that U.S. Negroes 
“would go to war on behalf of those who 
have oppressed us for generations” 
against Russia, “which in one generation 
have raised our people to the full-dignity 
of mankind.” 

Red Cheers. And so it went for 
speaker and speaker. But a thin vein of 
disunity ran through the conference. 
Britain’s Harvey Moore, secretary general 
of the International Organization of Jour- 
nalists, upset the conference by warning 
Communists that if they sincerely wanted 
peace they must stop the war in China. 
Said he: “You cannot be for war and 
peace at the same time.” The conference’s 
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answer was two minutes of cheering and 
whistling when the fall of Nanking was 
announced. 

O. John Rogge of New York, former 
Assistant U.S. Attorney General and a 
critic of the Marshall Plan and the At- 
lantic Pact, was booed and hissed when 
he declared that American leaders do not 
want war. Said he: “It is fear of the 
Soviet Union which motivates them... . 
The Communist countries must learn to 
live with the capitalist countries just as 
capitalist countries must learn to live with 
the Communist.” 


Fiends in Knee Pants 


Soviet propagandists last week fired 
a cold war broadside into the ranks of the 
Boy Scouts of the Western world. The 
scouts, said the publication Soviet Sports, 
train to be soldiers, spies and _ strike- 
breakers. And, added the publication: 
“Under the banner of humanity, minds of 
youth and children are poisoned with im- 
perialist ideas.” 


His Majesty’s Mines 

George Irving, 26, who claimed he 
earned $60 a week peddling fruit in the 
streets of London, read that Britain is in 
desperate need of coal miners. He asked 
for a job in the pits. But, though he is a 
navy veteran in good physical condition, 
the National Coal Board said no. 

George didn’t like the board’s deci- 
sion. He went to the newspapers. They 
played up the story. The coal board fi- 
nally reversed its decision, gave him a 
$23-a-week job in the Doncaster pits. 
There last week reporters interviewed 
George Irving and found him in the best 
of spirits. “I’m doing fine,” he beamed. 

Men and Coal. That’s more than 
can be said for the National Coal Board, 
the government’s watchdog for the $658 
million nationalized coal industry. The 
board, presently employing 724,500 min- 
ers, will miss production quotas this year, 
as it did in 1948, unless it can solve its 
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School for miners. Deep in pit, volunteers learn tough trade. (SEE: His Majesty's) 


major problem—shortage of manpower. 

This is no new problem. The exodus 
from the mines began early in World 
Wer II. Between 1939 and 1946, some 
100,000 miners left the pits; 70,000 more 
quit in 1948. And the trend away from 
work in the mines continues. 

Main objection to work in the mines 
is poor safety conditions. Another is the 
mental outlook of the clannish, narrow 
miner who has not yet realized that na- 
tionalization gave him victory over his 
traditional enemy—the absentee owner. 
As Sam Watson, a power in the National 
Union of Mineworkers, sums it up: “He 
[the miner] is fighting the pit.” 

Absenteeism—the industry’s second 
major problem—continues high. One of 
every six or seven men is absent from his 
job every day. To reduce absenteeism, the 
coal board adopted a “get-tough” policy 
that has caused bitter resentment among ~ 
miners. A sign at the Creswell colliery 
listed in inch-high letters the names of 
eight miners fined for “excessive and 
habitual absenteeism.” These discharged 
miners will not be hired at any other pit. 

No Pay Rise. But neither stick nor 
olive branch has produced satisfactory 
results. Last week, a spokesman of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power said: “The 
government definitely is not going to offer 
miners a further increase in wages.” 
Since nationalization became effective on 
Jan. 1, 1947, miners have been given a 
five-day week, higher pay, better rations 
and improved social services. 

One solution to the manpower short- 
age might be the hiring of foreign labor. 
But British unions naturally bitterly op- 
pose such a step. 

So the coal board is directing its ap- 
peal to Britain’s George Irvings, to the 
young men on farms, in factories and 
shops, and in white collar jobs. “Mining 
is now a career” is the slogan of the cam- 
paign. The recruits get a 13-week train- 
ing course in the classroom where they 
learn funcamentals of the hard job of 
mining coal. Later they go into the pits. 
It’s too early for huzzahs. But if, through 
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the efforts of these young volunteers, the 
miners meet production quotas, all Bri- 
tain will owe a debt to its George Irvings. 


Blitz Berlitz 


The Israeli army is made up of vol- 
unteers from many nations. The soldiers 
speak divers languages, including Eng- 
lish, German, French, Yiddish and the 
Slavic tongues. But many know only a few 
words of Hebrew. So last week the high 
command gave all soldiers six weeks to 
learn 1,100 words of Hebrew or face dis- 
ciplinary action. 


Rome: Lights Out 


Italy has more problems than a full 
morning of American soap opera. Every 
day she wrestles, with American moral 
and financial aid, against the villain. 
Communist agitation, labor unrest, indus- 
trial inefficiency, retarded agriculture are 
being slowly but surely overcome. 

The biggest problems—where to find 
markets for the increased output and 
where to find homes for the segment of 
population even a revamped economy 
cannot support—are yet to be faced. 

This spring, true to soap operatic 
tradition, new catastrophe struck. Be- 
cause no human agency is behind this 
blow to Italian prospects, there are few 
headlines, few posters, no impassioned 
street-corner speeches, no demonstrations. 
Refurbished hotels await the spring 
flights of the dollar-bearing tourist; the 
cobbled side-streets of amber-colored 
Rome echo with the music of hurdy- 
gurdies still grinding out O Sole Mio; the 
Colosseum arches up to the sun; Father 
Tiber gropes sluggishly along its muddy 
bed. 

Drought. The Tiber bears Italy’s 
sorrow this week. The tragedy is drought. 
Four-days-a-week rationing of power be- 
gan in February in the industrial region 
around Milan. By the end of March, the 
power shutdown spread through the in- 
dustrial north. 

Officials of cabinet rank conferred 
with labor and industrial leaders, looking 
for a solution. Buy power from France 
and Switzerland? Both these neighbors, 
hit by the same drought,* have had to 
ration their own electricity. Austria? If 
it is not too expensive, doesn’t take too 
long to arrange, and Austria is willing, 
some exportable power is available there. 
What about U.S. warships? U.S. Navy 
special floating power plants already are 
in use elsewhere. Officially, the Navy has 
not yet been approached. 

Barring abnormal rainfall, power ra- 
tioning will be general by July. The 
power saved will go entirely to essential 
services and industries. New restrictions 
were imposed in Rome last week. Elec- 
tricity plants were ordered to shut down 
three hours a day. 

The power curtailment already has 
cost Italy more than 10% of its new pro- 
duction gains. If the shortage continues, 

*The fourth driest winter in its history has 
France worried about crops. But in Spain heavy 


rains have ended a three-year drought and eased 
a critical power shortage. 
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thousands of workers will become a 
threat to employment, a further drain on 
the nation, a certain blow to recovery 
schedules. 

During the war, Italians learned to 
say: “Whenever there is trouble in Italy, 
the lights go out.” Well, there is trouble 
now. 


Five-Billion-a-Year Man 


Today, sixteen nations of Western 
Europe are entering the second year of 
the European Recovery Program—the 
greatest man-conceived scheme for the 
unification of peoples traditionally di- 
vided since Charlemagne’s Holy Roman 
Empire. What has been done; what must 
be done in the next twelve months, if the 
ideals of peace and unity are to survive, 
Nation Editor John Gerrity outlines here: 


In Marseille, France, last week M. 
Georges Cervel, a clerk in the port au- 
thority’s office, became mildly cynical. 
Noisily, he sucked his teeth, and with that 
irritating nonchalance which only a 
Frenchman can achieve, he discussed the 
future of France with an American cor- 
respondent, who asked: 

Do you think that ECA has licked 
communism ? 

A. The Communists get help from 
ECA, same as we do. ... 

Q. But is it not because of these 
goods and this American machinery that 
France is recovering? 

A. Yes... sure. 

Q. And when prices go down and the 
purchasing power of the franc rises, won’t 
the Communists then find it harder to 
make trouble? 

A. Perhaps, but after all, there is De 
Gaulle. 

Q. But that would mean civil war. 
Isn’t this better? 
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A. Yes, but remember after the last 
war France came back without an ECA. 
Look how the Troisiéme Force has gained 
strength. 

Q. But hasn’t it gained strength be- 
cause of the improvements—improve- 
ments due to le plan Marshall? 

A. Young man, don’t forget the im- 
provements are due even more to French 
sweat, French faith... . 

Mr. Hoffman Understands. To 
most Americans M. Cervel’s arrogant 
pride in French sweat and French faith 
might indicate senseless conceit and gross 
ingratitude. But to American Paul Gray 
Hoffman, who as Economic Cooperation 
Administrator knows most about improve- 
ments due to the Marshall Plan, French- 
man Cervel had, undiplomatically, to be 
sure, put his finger on the core of success 
or failure of the monumental task the 
U.S. had undertaken—the underwriting of 
the economic recovery of France and 15 
sister nations** prostrated by the most 
chaotic war in history. 

In Washington last week, from his 
sparsely furnished office in the new, hos- 
pital-like Maitico Building, just off Lafay- 
ette Square near the White House, Paul 
Hoffman reviewed ECA’s first year. He 
had much to be proud of. Food, clothing, 
coal, oil, steel, plows and harrows, spin- 
dles and dynamos, raw cotton and hides, 
worth $5 billion, had travelled from every 
part of America to every part of Western 
Europe—without disrupting the well- 
being of this nation. 

In the port of Salonika, Greece, new 
docks, rebuilt with American tools, con- 
crete and timber, creaked beneath the 
weight of other American tools bound for 
Kavalla, Greece, or the Dardanelles and 
Istanbul, Turkey. In Milan and Florence, 

*%*Great Britain, Italy, Austria, Ireland, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Switzerland, 


Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Portugal, Iceland, 
Greece and Turkey. 
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Rebuilding. In Piraeus, Greece, eager hands tear away war’s debris to restore, with American tools, essential harbors and docks; 
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in Naples, Italy, streetcars soon would run again—on rails bought with U.S. money. 


Italian textile workers fed their long- 
hungry cording machines American cot- 
ton by the bale. 

Not far from Rome, on the slopes of 
the Tuscan hills where the mulberry and 
olive trees thrive, lives a farmer, Mario 
Rivoto, for whom the promise of a better 
world is tucked beneath the hood of a 
Caterpillar tractor. A “rich” man _ by 
local standards—he owned nearly 75 
acres, 17 beautiful white oxen, 7 children 
and a wife—Rivoto for years tilled his 
fields and vineyards in the manner of his 
fathers: work the 17 oxen in the cool of 
the spring to feed the 7 children; work 
the 7 children in the heat of the summer 
to feed the 17 oxen. And in the cold of 
the winter, pray to St. Guiseppe for food 
for all. 

But early this spring Rivoto sold two 
of his oxen to buy the ERP (he pro- 
nounces it Airp) tractor. Soon the other 
15 will be replaced by dairy cattle, which 
will eat less and produce milk. This fall 
Mario Rivoto will be so “rich” that per- 
haps the youngest children can go to 
classes at the new convent near Latinia. 

Everybody Gains. From elsewhere 
in Europe, from France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and England come further 
proofs that it is impossible to live any- 
where in Western Europe today without 
benefiting from the Marshall Plan. Fac- 
tories and mines are doing better than 
they did last year, some as well as they 
did in pre-war days. British Austins and 
Italian Fiats are no longer oddities on 
U.S. or Canadian highways. A request 
for a bottle of Bordeaux wine at a restau- 
rant in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., no longer will 
cause the waiter’s jaw to fall. These and 
other exports such as fine laces, Mocha 
gloves, Scotch whiskys, Swiss watches and 
even some heavy producers’ tools were 
raising the hopes and standards of living 
in all of the Marshall Plan nations. 
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In fact, so high had they risen that 
last week, for the first time in seven 
years, the girls who work in the mills of 
Lyons could plan happily and confidently 
for the inexpensive holidays they will 
take this summer. And just a fortnight 
ago London saw its first Easter parade in 
a decade. 

Thus today, just 23 months after 
Gen. George C. Marshall, then Secretary 
of State, had told the world from Harvard 
University that “Our policy is directed ... 
against hunger, poverty, desperation and 
chaos,” Paul Hoffman could report to the 
nation a fine measure of success. Poverty 
and despair were being erased, to large 
degree, from the face of Europe. And the 
other dread enemy, communism, which 
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flourishes on hunger, desperation and 
chaos, had, for the time being at least, 
been stopped in its tracks. 

In the two nations closest to the ex- 
isting sphere of Russian influence— 
France and Italy—the principles of free- 
dom had beaten back the forces of en- 
slavement. In Italy the Communist move- 
ment had in one year degenerated to a 
back-biting, name-calling, floundering 
spectacle. In France last year a wave of 
Communist-inspired strikes almost halted 
the progress of recovery. But when they 
failed to wreck that recovery completely, 
the French rallied behind their govern- 
ment and the aims of the Communists 
dissipated into nothingness. 

And in the other area toward which 
Russia has cast covetous eyes—Scandi- 
navia—a new force is about to rise which 
could make the men of the Kremlin blink. 
For soon, standing squarely in the way 
of any Russian aggression, will be the 
Atlantic Pact, the military alliance which 
binds the West to the protection of any 
part of the West—against the East. 

The Road Ahead. If Hoffman is 
pleased with the progress of ECA during 
the past year, he is by no means ready to 
rest on his laurels. Indeed, as he told 
Congress last Feb. 8, “They [apparent 
signs of success} represent a good start, 
but only a start, toward recovery. What 
remains to be done will be harder, and 
far more significant, for the permanent 
strength of free Europe.” 

It is here that Paul Hoffman of 
South Bend, Ind., and M. Georges Cervel 
of Marseille, France, see eye to eye. In 
the quarter of a century Hoffman spent 
moving from the wide open spaces of Los 
Angeles car-lots to the comfortable con- 
fines of the president’s office of Stude- 
baker Corp., he learned enough practical 
economics to know that five times $5 bil- 
lion wouldn’t be sufficient alone to restore 
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Unrationed. Parisians can get meat, bread and Alsatian wines again at traditional 
“Ham Fair.” 


Europe. Like M. Cervel, Hoffman knows 
that, in the final reckoning, improvements 
will owe even more to sweat and faith 
than they will to hard American dollars. 
And when he says what remains to be 
done will be harder, he is speaking of 
those things which can be accomplished 
only by faith and sweat. And without 
these, every nickel spent in the four years 
of ECA’s life will be a dead loss. 
Three-in-one Obstacle. Of the 
myriad problems posed by so gigantic a 
task as the ECA, the most grievous yet 
unsolved is the fulfillment of the stern 
requirement spelled out by Gen. Marshall 
when he pledged U.S. aid to Europe: 
“The manufacturer and the farmer 
throughout wide areas must be able and 
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willing to exchange their products for 
currencies, the continuing value of which 
is not open to question.” 

Superficially, it would appear this is 
but one demand, but actually there are 
three distinct demands embodied in one: 

1. “Throughout wide areas” includes 
all of Western Europe, which for cen- 
turies has bristled with man-made bar- 
riers to the exchange of products—all of 
which must be cleared away. 

2. “Products” to be exchanged must 
be exchangeable; in other words, the 
manufacturer and farmer are enjoined to 
produce what is needed by fellow Euro- 
peans. 

3. “Continuing value of currencies” 
imposes the strict obligation on the par- 
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ticipating nations to abandon inflationary 
practices and make currencies reflect the 
real value of their total national output. 

Last week each of the 16 nations was 
ignoring at least one of these require- 
ments. And at least one nation was ignor- 
ing all of them. 

Incredible as it may seem, the fact is 
Western Europe, bolstered by ECA, has 
overproduced to the point of creating sur- 
pluses. Their ultimate disposal may cause 
a wave of unemployment in Europe which 
might even infect employment in the U.S. 

Most of the surpluses are luxury 
goods. Milan and Lyons are making fancy 
laces at about the 1939 rate. So, too, are 
Belgian mills. Other textile mills in Italy, 
France and Belgium are weaving expen- 
sive heavy cloths at a rate heretofore un- 
equalled. French vineyards and wineries 
are swollen with fine champagnes and 
brandies. There’s enough exportable per- 
fume in France today to make Chanel 
No. 5 almost a competitor of Listerine. 

The rub is no nation in Europe can 
—or wants to—absorb the production of 
its sister nations. Italy doesn’t want 
French wines. France doesn’t want Ital- 
ian wines. The sales representative from 
Lyons mills can’t peddle a yard of lace 
in any of the shops along Rome’s Via 
Venuto. The same goes for the Milanese 
salesman harking his wares along Paris’ 
Champs Elysées. Neither France nor 
Italy can dump any of its surpluses in 
England. Sir Stafford Cripps has ruled 
that luxury goods and austerity can’t be 
mixed. Moreover, England won’t even ab- 
sorb any part of the superabundance of 
French butter and fresh vegetables. 

Whips in Reserve. So long as the 
average European worker’s ability to buy 
is curtailed, he will want only necessities. 
The surpluses will remain—or grow—un- 
til they are unloaded in the U.S. or until 
Paul Hoffman’s ECA bluntly tells the re- 
sponsible nations that no more American 
funds or supplies can go into production 
of goods which cannot be exchanged 
“throughout wide areas.” 

Linked to this wholesale and uneco- 
nomic duplication of production has been 
the very slow establishment of “curren- 
cies the continuing value of which is not 
open to question.” The British pound, 
pegged at $4.03 by government, will buy 
less than half what it did before the war. 
While the French have reduced their na- 
tional debt and have promised to raise 
taxes next year, a considerable difference 
between government income and govern- 
ment expense will still exist at the end of 
1950. This difference can be met by 
issuing unsupported francs, borrowing 
either internally or externally—or it need 
not be met and the French government 
can then declare itself bankrupt. 

To bring these currencies into line 
with their true values, Paul Hoffman’s 
ECA has another big whip: It cam refuse 
to release any of the counterpart funds** 


**Here’s how the counterpart fund theory 
works: The U.S. sends a tractor to France. A 
representative of the French government accepts 
it. When the tractor is sold to a French farmer 
he pays the government in francs. These francs 
go into the counterpart funds which will be used 
for future construction, debt-retirement or other 
ECA-approved expenditure. 
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to the beneficiary nations unless those 
funds are used to retire national debts. 

Controlled Power. But, despite its 
great power to control the internal econo- 
mies of the beneficiary nations, the ECA 
must limit the use of that power with a 
neat sense of discretion and a fine esti- 
mate of possible aftermaths. Three 
French governments toppled last year 
when they failed to secure Assembly sup- 
port for the balanced budget ECA de- 
manded before it would release any coun- 
terpart funds. The same thing, conceiv- 
ably, could happen in Italy or Great 
Britain, where the governments remain in 
power only so long as they enjoy the con- 
fidence of the parliaments. And it is en- 
tirely possible the succeeding government 
in any of these nations would be tougher 
to deal with than its predecessor. 

Moreover, it is the far-reaching aim 
of ECA to aid the development of strong, 
independent nations, governed by demo- 
cratic processes. To exert undue influence 
on the internal political affairs of any 
nation would lend justification to the 
Communist doctrine that the Marshall 
Plan is the blackjack the U.S. is using to 
batter Europe to its knees and make it 
fair game for expanding American im- 
perialism. 

It is largely for these reasons that 
Paul Hoffman must rely on sweat and 
faith—sweating out the rugged job of 
selling every European the idea that he 
must have faith in himself, in his nation, 
in Europe, and in the principles of free- 
dom—and not depend on brutal coercion, 
which is the weapon of the enemy in the 
Cold War. 

Union Man. To this end, the soft- 
spoken supersalesman, who once, as head 
of an auto firm, astounded the trade by 
having hostile auto workers’ unions ad- 
vertise his cars, today has other unions 
working for him—the union of the ra- 
tional men at the United Nations Assem- 
bly; the union of nations that brought 
into being the Atlantic Pact as a guaran- 
tee of peace; and the world-wide union of 
idealists who work tirelessly to bring 
about the day when the atom bomb is 
only a quaint and interesting memento of 
troubled times long gone by. 





ECA 


Direct aid. U.S. drugs help fight an 
Italian child’s spinal meningitis. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


A Substitute for a Crown? 


The week that followed Easter 
saw Ireland—excepting the six coun- 
ties of Ulster—change its political 
status, from that of a self-governing 
British Dominion to that of a wholly 
independent republic. 

By a natural coincidence that 
same week saw top statesmen of Brit- 
ain’s seven remaining Dominions 
gather in London for a very confiden- 
tial conference. 

Prime Minister Costello, of LIre- 
land, of course is not attending. But 
Prime Minister Attlee, of Britain, is 
meeting with envoys from Australia, 
Canada, Ceylon, India, Pakistan, New 
Zealand and South Africa. The con- 
ferences will probably last some weeks. 
Their object: to find a formula which 
will preserve the British Common- 
wealth. 


* * % 


There is a difference between the 
British Empire and the British Com- 
monwealth. The Empire now consists 
only of those scattered and relatively 
helpless colonies—like Bermuda or 
North Borneo—whose governors are 
appointed from London. - 

The British Commonwealth, on 
the other hand, includes the big and 
relatively powerful areas which started 
as colonies but have in time achieved 
virtual independence. However, the 
Dominions still pledge allegiance to 
the British royal family and thereby 
accept the Crown as a symbol of their 
unity with Britain and with each other. 

Even this nominal allegiance 
grated on the Irish, to the extent that 
they demanded and have now won 
their own sovereign republic. It also 
grates upon South Africa, which will 
not put the face or name of George VI 
on its postage stamps, and on India, 
whose Prime Minister Nehru says that 
his country values British kinship, but 
not British kingship. 


* ¥& x 


Ireland’s breakaway from the 
Commonwealth is one reason for the 
present London conference. But there 
is another reason, equally important. 
It is the Atlantic Pact. 

PATHFINDER readers will have no- 
ticed that both Great Britain and Can- 
ada signed this alliance, in Washing- 
ton, on Apr. 4. It may not be realized 
that when Canada signed for herself 
this action served notice that the alli- 
ance is not binding on the other Brit- 
ish Dominions, which did not sign. 

Australia and India and South 
Africa did not sign this treaty in part 
because they are not Atlantic nations, 
and were not asked to sign. But it is 
by no means certain that these Do- 
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George VI. His crown too heavy. 


minions would have accepted the invi- 
tation, even if they had been asked. 


* * * 


The present London Conference 
would therefore have been necessary 
even without Ireland’s decision to 
leave the Commonwealth. The British 
Government must try to ascertain what 
the remaining Dominions, Canada ex- 
cepted, are likely to do if the Atlantic 
Pact unhappily leads to war. Obvi- 
ously we also are deeply interested. 
Great Britain and Canada have made 
an alliance with us. But Australia, 
India, New Zealand, Pakistan and 
South Africa have not. 

A part of the problem is to deter- 
mine whether a symbol of association 
more satisfactory than the British 
Crown can be devised. And a solution 
of this must be worked out before Aug. 
15, when, under present plans, India 
will follow the Irish example and re- 
nounce all allegiance to King George. 

The king himself is a good fellow, 
liked and respected as a man by many 
Irish, Indian and South African re- 
publicans. But the Crown, as a sym- 
bol of British sovereignty, is not liked. 
Americans, whose ancestors felt much 
the same way under an earlier King 
George, appreciate the psychology. 

But for the harassed English—it’s 
a headache. To think of a symbol of 
unity as effective as the Crown, but 
without its distasteful overtones, is not 
easy. If PATHFINDER readers have any 
suggestions, Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee, in London, might well be glad 
to have them. 
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Politics Continued 


Despite Washington’s  office-space 
shortage there was one goodly hunk of 
area that was vacated with speed some 
time ago—about 80 rooms, in a building 
on fashionable Dupont Circle, used by the 
directors of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s 
presidential campaign. They had taken 
an optimistic four-year option. 

Last week we dropped in to see who 
the new tenants might be, and got quite 
a surprise. The new occupants of the 
main portion of the Dewey offices are 
none other than CIO’s Political Action 
Committee. The tenants may have 
changed but the ambitions haven’t. 


Senators in the Making 


A 48-year-old native North Dakotan 
who sparked Harold Stassen’s drive for 
the Presidential nomination, got down to 
brass tacks last week in the biggest job 
he ever took on: managing the GOP 
campaign to recapture the Senate in 1950. 

Victor Johnston, tall, plain-spoken, 
hard-working, believes it can be done. 
The Republicans, says Johnston, need to 
hold all the 12 seats up for contest and 
add 7 more. That means that two of the 
most crucial contests—Taft’s in Ohio and 
Donnell’s in Missouri—must be won. 

Last week Johnston slipped quietly 
out of his comfortable headquarters in the 
Senate Office Building. A few hours later 
in Kansas City he was hard at work on 
the Missouri campaign—a year and a 
half ahead of time. 

Organization is Johnston’s long suit. 
When he was barely 20 years old he 
managed his first campaign in Grand 
Forks, N.D. From that day on, except for 
a brief spell when Vic served as a Capitol 
policeman in Washington, D.C., he was 
in and out of almost a score of campaigns 
in North Dakota, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. It was in Minneapolis in 1937, man- 
aging colorful George Leach’s campaign 
for mayor, that Vic first successfully hit 
the bigtime. The next year he was back- 
ing Harold Stassen for governor. Again 
victory, and again in 1940 and 1942. 

Friendly Foe. When Dewey secured 
the 1948 Republican nomination, one of 
the first things he did was to send for 
Johnston, told Vic he wanted him to head 
up the Dewey-Warren clubs. 

“But,” said Johnston, “I’ve never 
done a thing for you. In fact, I’ve been 
in the forefront of the primary battles 
against you.” 

“I know it,” said the governor. 
“That’s just why I want you on my side.” 

Dutifully, Johnston set out to build 
the Dewey-Warren clubs. Some of John- 
ston’s best friends told him: “Look, Vic, 
we don’t care what you say about Dewey. 
We don’t like him.” Doggedly, Johnston 


” 
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thought 
Johnston could get votes.(SEE: Senators) 


Expert. Senate Republicans 


kept going. Finally, he got an organiza- 
tion going, the like of which the GOP 
high command had not seen for a long 
time. Johnston organized 2,000 Dewey- 
Warren clubs. 

A good organization in every county, 
he insists, is the trick. Vic Johnston also 
believes that the American people are 
basically Republican—that, if given the 
facts, a majority will vote Republican. 
This, he says, is because the people are 
essentially conservative. “They want a 
minimum of regulation, a maximum of 
freedom.” 


An M. C.’s Mail 
Rep. Norris Cotton (R.-N.H.) is a 


plain-spoken gentleman. Every week he 
writes a newsletter to constituents en- 
titled Your Congressman Reports. 

Last week he let his supporters in 
on some things he discovered in the capi- 
tal. One was the trick of propagandists 
and lobbyists in sending mail to his hotel, 
not his office. What he does with it he 
makes very plain. Wrote Mr. Cotton: 

“When I leave my key [at my hotel 
desk] I receive an armful of mail which 
I drop in the waste-basket. Mailers of 
canned propaganda know that if it goes 
to your office, your office will weed it 
out before it gets to you, so they send 
it to the hotel. 

“I used to go through it for fear I 
would miss an invitation to a free dinner, 
but now that I am dieting I throw it all 
away.” 

Soft Soap. Equally frank is the 
Congressman about the flatteries that fill 
a Member’s day. Example: “During lunch 
[in the House restaurant] I would intro- 
duce you to a fellow member who would 
instantly shake your hand and say: ‘Want 
you to know you have a mighty fine Con- 
gressman representing you.’ That is a 
service we perform for each other. It is 
called ‘Congressional courtesy.’ ” 


Anslinger’s Red Books 


If the illegal narcotics business isn’t 
as profitable today as it used to be, the 
credit must go mostly to Washington’s 
Harry J. Anslinger and his little red 
books. 

Anslinger, who has been U.S. Com- 
missioner of Narcotics for the past 19 
years, is the complete criminologist. He 
plants agents in dope-smugglers’ councils. 
He has his corps of underworld tipsters, 
whom he never double-crosses. But most 
unusual of all is his filing system. 

Walking F.B.I. It consists of two 
pocket-size, red-leather notebooks. In 
these are photographs of 400 known and 
suspected members of dope rings, plus 


their signatures, fingerprint classifica- 
tions, jail records, methods of operation. 
Occasionally, Anslinger furnishes 


facsimiles of these pocket files to other 
officials who are well placed to help stop 
the international flow of illegal drugs. 
One was a U.S. consul in Turkey who, 
with the help of page 89 of his copy, iden- 
tified a long-suspected dope trafficker and 
tipped off German police, who got their 
man when he arrived in Berlin. Other 
arrests followed, broke up a huge inter- 
national narcotics ring. 

Crooks, who know of the red books 
and their part in trapping many of the 
1,700 narcotics-law violators now in jail, 
fear getting their names in them. Ex- 
convicts plead with Anslinger to be edited 
out of his texts. Usually he refuses until 
he’s sure they’ve gone straight. For few 
crooks are as truly penitent as the tal- 
ented dope peddler who, when Anslinger 
told him, “You’d do better in legitimate 
business,” started a hardware store at the 
end of his jail sentence. Today, he’s 
wealthy—and out of the red book. 





Acme 
Anslinger. He collects dope smugglers’ 
photos and autographs. (SEE: Books) 
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Do yourself this favor. Before you 

make up your mind about the range you want 

to own... just see the beautiful, modern “High-Power” 
Perfection Oil Range! Think of the wonderful meals you can 
prepare ... with such speed... and such simple, exciting ease! 


Truly ... you'll be delighted... you'll be amazed! 


The Mark , x \. of Quality 


SS | 


THE 


Don’t miss 
this FREE 


DEMONSTRATION 
OPPORTUNITY! 


Now, your Perfection Dealer 
is ready and anxious to prove 
to you why today’s “High- 
Power” Perfection Oil Range 
is the wisest choice you can 
make. See this revealing 
demonstration as soon as 
you can. More details about 
this special offer on the 
following pages! 


Make sure 


before you buy... 


...A performance demonstration 
will not obligate you in any way! 
We simply want to give you con- 
fidence! We want to let you make 
up your own mind about the range 
you want to buy... before you buy! 
After you buy is too late! 
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Lis more than a New Kange. 
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) /p If you want lighter work, easier cooking, more freedom BREAD: —_— - 
from your kitchen . . . don’t waste a minute. See this piscv 
Perfection Oil Range just as soon as you can! 
It’s the new modern way to enjoy better living . . . for 
it’s the range that ends forever the toil and the trial with a 
stove that just won’t respond to your will... and desires! a 






No other range is faster than today’s Perfection . . . with — . he 
its famous High-Power Burners. You get fast heat... nettle d 
certainly ... and also, instantly-controlled heat that helps jden-Brow” nog ight ins) ail 
you accomplish new, exciting miracles in your kitchen! Ge side porte owe * 

w 


See it today, in all its gleaming enameled beauty. It’s 
waiting for you now at your local dealer... — 


... and, before you buy, vou can make sure 
Perfection is the best range for you... 


... yes, do give yourself the opportunity to see and examine the remarkable advantages 


CAKES AND COOKIES 


Patt 












of this modern Perfection Range .. . before you decide! There are so many reveal- Luscious Cakes and Crispy Cookies... baked 
e : A . s... bake 
ing features that you can discover ... and get excited about ... only when you =e successful goodness every time, 


‘. ? ‘ “live, perf % 
actually see it perform the miracles that mean so much to fine cooking results. Perfectly-controlled heat. 


No other range 


can beat it on these 4 things you want most! 
THINK OF (T/ 


From searing heat to a low simmering 
heat in 2 second! 





AND 
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CON MUFFINS 











THINK OF IT 


Keeps pots and pans always shiny 


BR 


Instant control gives you high heat The Perfection High-Power 
or low heat with just a flick of Burner is one of the most perfect 
your fingers. And you good combustion devices science has 
\\ 


cooks know how important that ever developed. All the fuel 


: burns! No soot! No carbon left! 
is, when temperature changes are Clean, smokeless heat leaves the 
needed in a hurry to eliminate 


bottoms of pots and pans always 
burning, sticking... or waiting! 


sparkling bright. Walls—wood- 
This is one of the big reasons work — kitchen curtains stay 


smudge-free, too. Think what 









S© Color. 
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why millions of women pease this means ... in more time for contro/) $am-cooked ppc Tht + +, 
Perfection’s High-Power Burner. better living! dh "'S steady one 
; Gtely. 





THINK OF Ir! 


A hot oven, 400°, in just six minutes! 
THINK OF (Tf Imagine! “Live”, even heat in 


Perks a 6-cup pot of coffee every corner of your oven just 
in 6 to 8 minutes! six minutes after you light 
Perfection’s High-Power 
Burners! Pies, cakes, cookies 
“done to perfection” with fresh, 
constantly-moving heat. You can 
even bake fish, cake, onions all 
! in the same oven ... without the 
slightest exchange of flavor! Im- 
portant, too, Perfection ovens 
are so big they'll hold even a 20 
Ib. turkey with room to spare. 


Yes, fragrant, steaming coffee in 
a very few minutes... even from 
a “cold” start! Boon to busy 
housewives . . . husbands, too! 
Yes, indeed! And underneath it 
all is the famous High-Power 
flame that holds steady. Won't 
fade! Can’t flare! Stays where 
you adjust it ’til the task is done. 
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Tal e advantage of FREE demonstration opportunity Clip th 


Your Neighborhood Perfection Dealer Invites You to Send Us This Coupon..; 


... you'll never regret it! Just think ... here is your opportunity to 
see many of the exacting tests we usually make only in our own 
Perfection laboratory. Now your dealer can show you why the modern 
Perfection Oil Range will actually give you the freedom and the 
easier cooking you've been waiting for. Many Perfection dealers may 
wish to make the demonstration right in your own kitchen .. . let 
you try this Perfection Range yourself for a few days ... without 
obligation! Just mail this coupon and we will send you the name and 


address of your nearest Perfection dealer! 


— tion's 
di Perfect’. 
orl er Burners giv 5 t 


MARY MacGREGOR, Home Economist 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7075-A PLATT AVENUE 

CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


Without obligation, | would like to see a complete 
demonstration of the Perfection Oil Range. Will you please 
send me the name of the nearest Perfection Dealer. 

Name 
Address or Rt. No. ... 
Post Office 


Preferred shopping center . 
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Here is PERFECTION’S 
modern answer to the women 





who want this extra convenience! 


er 


PERFECTION OIL RANGE 


Model R-889 


All the same features . 


as cecil 


shown on preceding pages. 


roel 


“My new PERFECTION ‘High-Oven’ Oil 
Range lets me look into my oven without 
stooping or bending...it is so convenient!” 

—say many housewives 


Today, more than ever before, Perfection 
Oil Ranges are famed throughout the 
world as the finest in oil-burning cooking 
equipment. Tireless research and devel- 
opment by Perfection’s engineering 


HIGH-PoweR” Periection Models for Every Purpose 


<> 


ae 


with “ELBOW-HIGH” OVEN 


. . the same 
cooking capacity and the same 
\ high quality as the Model 888... 


HIGH pang 
oven Tal... 





laboratory has produced the modern 
Perfection Range. 


Such a Range is the compact, beautifully- 
finished Model R-889. It has been speci- 
fically designed for the woman who wants 
its extra convenience. Its regulation 
2-burner “live-heat” oven is built on the 
same level as the cooking top—easy to look 
into ... easy to bake in at elbow-height. 


PERFECTION HIGH-POWER CABINET STOVE 


: ~ Model 863 
Modern, compact, sturdy, with large cooking top. Requires 
only 35 inches of wall space. Three High-Power burners in 
neat compartment over storage cabinet. Ideal for better 
de cooking in small, modern kitchens. 
‘ | < 
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PERFECTION HIGH-POWER FLAT-TOP STOVE 


Model 393 


Very popular for summer kitchens, cottages, camps, or as 
an extra stand-by stove in any kitchen. Sturdily built of 
- attractive, easy-to-clean finish. 


heavy gauge steel .. 
Other sizes available. 
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outstanding features of 
PERFECTIONS 


“HICH-POWER” 


Years of experi- 
ence and research 
have gone into 
the development 
of this long-chim- 
ney High-Power 
burner. Nothing 
else compares 
with it. Notice 
how the central 
airshaft and flame 
spreader are de- 
signed to scienti- 
fically utilize the proper amount of 
air to achieve perfect burning ... 
absolutely complete combustion! 


That is why the High-Power burner 
does not blacken pots . . . why it 
is clean and odorless. The intense 
heat is concentrated, too, at the prop- 
er point for best cooking results! 


SAFE SI 
ODORLESS === 
ODORLESS === 


It is easy to prove the absolute 
safety of Perfection High-Power 
burners. Simply drop a spoonful of 
water into the high flame. There 
will be no flare-up at all! Drop 
2 or 3 rubber bands down the 
chimney ... combustion is so 
complete that you can smell no 
odor whatsoever! 





SEEz 
INSTANT ae ( 
COOKING ona 
HEAT Jt — 


There is no waiting for a Perfection 
High-Power burner to “heat up”. 
As soon as it is lighted, the burner 
is ready to use! There is no cooling 
off period either. The flame goes 
out immediately when the burner 
is turned all the way down. 


EASY TO 


LIGHT... MEQ 
EASY TO as 


CLEAN OSS 





Perfection High-Power burners are 


simple to operate. And the sensible 
engineering of the High-Power 
burners makes them exceptionally 
easy to clean .. . keeps them extra- 
clean in operation. 
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Americana 


Voice from Above 


In a West Virginia glen last week a 
family was finishing a picnic. The fire 
which had roasted their hot dogs, now un- 
wanted and unwatched, quietly ate its 
way toward the near-by trees. 

Suddenly there was a roar, and a 
voice from the sky spoke like the clap of 
doom: “Your fire is spreading danger- 
ously. Please watch it!” And they did. 

This airborne voice—from a loud- 
speaker on the state Conservation Com- 
mission’s spotter plane—went into action 
this spring to get just such speedy action 
in preventing forest fires. Results to date, 
says Chief Forester W. B. Sayer, are 
“most satisfactory.” 


Wooden Utopia? 


If wood were put at the service of 
man, it could eliminate want. 

This is the optimistic theme of Egon 
Glesinger’s new book, The Coming Age of 
Wood (Simon & Schuster, New York: 
$3.50). Whether or not he proves beyond 
dispute that the world of tomorrow could 
and should be built on timber, the story 
of wood’s vast potentialities—from log 
cabins to sex hormones—makes fascinat- 
ing and enlightening reading. 

With Onions, Please. Besides fa- 
miliar building materials, plywood and 
paper, trees yield rayon textiles, plastics, 
cosmetics, synthetic gasoline and arti- 
ficial vanilla. A ton of wood can produce 
1,000 pounds of “wood sugar” to make 
alcohol, cellulose fodder or yeast. Pap- 
reg, an easily-molded paper plastic used 
in aircraft, is stronger than plywood. Ia 
World War II Swedes ate nutritious 
“woodbergers” cooked on stoves that 
burned the same fuel-conserving “wood 
gas” their autos used. 

Beyond these uses—many still highly 
experimental—lies a wide realm of pos- 
sibilities. Most result from studies of a 
mystery-substance, lignin, which makes 
up 20% to 30% of all wood. Now hardly 
more than a polluting waste in the na- 
tion’s streams, it is called “the key to the 
future of wood chemistry.” 

Glesinger, chief of the Forestry 
Products branch of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
stresses the point that trees need only air, 
water, space and good forestry to renew 
themselves indefinitely. 

Smoke & Sawdust. The U. S.— 
and the world—waste far more wood than 
they use, Glesinger says. The veneer- 
makers waste 85% of the trees they cut; 
lumber mills, 75%; pulp mills, 65%. Of 
wood burned as fuel, 85% goes up the 
chimney in smoke. 

What Glesinger would like to see 
take shape in the U.S.—and the world— 
are “integrated forest industries” that cut 
lumber scientifically and use wastes from 
one operation to complete another. With 
expanded woodlands, fully used, Gles- 
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inger says, the entire world could be bet- 
ter clothed, housed and fed. 

Holes in the Theory. Throughout 
Glesinger’s book there is a strong impli- 
cation that only ignorance and selfishness 
in the U.S. wood industry stand in the 
way of his Utopia’s development. The in- 
dustry itself last week denied this hotly. 
Its spokesmen pointed to an error in the 
book (its claim that more than half U.S. 
commercial forests are without manage- 
ment or fire protection, fewer than 5% 
on sustained yield), and hinted that it 
was only one of many. 

Lumbermen argued that they have 
trouble finding markets even for wood 
products now being made, and called 
Glesinger’s assumption of a limitless 
world market for wood products prepos- 
terous. They added that Glesinger, a Eu- 
ropean, does not allow for high U.S. 
wages. No company can pay a man $1.75 
an hour to pick up cast-off limbs. Much of 
what Glesinger suggests, they said, al- 
ready has been done or investigated by 
the industry. But research is a slow, ex- 
pensive road, and development is another. 


Flooded Coal Mines 


Anthracite experts in the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, were seriously worried last 
week about underground lakes. The trou- 
blesome feature of the lakes—159 of 
them, holding 90 billion gallons of water 
—was where they had formed: in the pits 
of Pennsylvania anthracite mines. 

These are virtually the only U.S. 
source of hard coal. In the state’s south- 
ern anthracite fields, 30% of the reserves 
are already flooded—chiefly from rain- 
water seeping through mine roof cracks.* 
And within five years flooding will be- 
come “critical” in the two great northern 


*Each year the industry spends $10 million 
pumping 200 billion gallons of water from active 
mines. 


basins as well. These produce nearly half 
the state’s annual 60 million tons. 

Bureau engineers have been gather- 
ing these sad statistics in a survey which 
began four years ago. Besides under- 
ground lakes, they tallied 141 surface 
lakes, mostly huge stripmining pits. 

Wet Sabotage. Many pools overlie 
—and block off—untapped coal reserves. 
Others adjoin active pits, and threaten 
coal and miners alike with seepage and 
break-throughs. 

Because of the large proportion of 
anthracite that is virtually unminable, the 
survey showed reserves to be far lower 
than the 16.7 billion tons formerly esti- 
mated. To safeguard what is left, the Bu- 
reau has put 30 engineers to work to find 
ways of getting the water out and keeping 
it out—perhaps with pumping stations or 
diversion tunnels. 


Deer Chaser 


Deer—so appealing in the woods— 
can be first-class pests in gardens. 

Some states allow farmers to shoot 
the light-footed nibblers. Others pay for 
damage done. In 1947 Maine paid $60,- 
000 cash on nearly 1,000 claims; 1948 
costs came close to $200,000. 

Last month the B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Co. announced test-results of a spray 
which would keep deer off crops. 

Applied to plants and trees early in 
the season, it does not bother human be- 
ings, even if eaten. Their salivary glands 
are different from those of deer, which 
get an annoying—but harmless—sore 
throat and go back to forest food. 

The Maine Conservation Commission 
used the repellent with almost 100% suc- 
cess on beans, strawberries, cabbage, cu- 
cumbers, beets, carrots and apples. It not 
only kept deer away, but seemed to curb 
potato and tomato blights and some other 
plant diseases. 





Save the sawdust. It can make dresses, gas, soap, even food. (SEE: Wooden Utopia? ) 
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Education 


Offensive 


Most U.S. colleges pride themselves 
on not indoctrinating their students with 
“isms.” Bloomfield College, New Jersey, 
is an exception. Last week President 
Frederick Schweitzer announced: 

“Bloomfield College is committed to 
indoctrination—to committing its stu- 
dents to the clear-cut conviction that our 
representative form of Government is a 
priceless heritage for which they will 
cherish a lifelong loyalty. We are offen- 
sively American! ... We believe in capi- 
talism and we are out to convince young 
people of its superiority so that they will 
believe in it.” 


Georgia: a Step Down 


Six years ago a quiet-spoken, 36-year- 
old lawyer bent to kiss a Bible in the 
Executive Mansion at Atlanta, Ga., and 
promised to raise the educational status 
of Georgia. He was Ellis Arnall, the new 
governor, then practically unknown out- 
side Georgia. Valiantly he tried one ex- 
pedient after another. He met with some 
success, but during his four years in office 
Georgia climbed only a few rungs on the 
educational ladder. 

Last week it climbed down again. By 
a three-to-one majority, Georgia voted 
against authorizing $24 million in new 
taxes to raise college-trained teachers’ 
salaries from a minimum of $1,691 to 
$2,400 a year. 

In Memoriam. In the governor’s 
chair this time was Herman (“Hum- 
mon”) Talmadge. His laconic comment: 
“The people have spoken.” Not so la- 
conic were Georgia’s teachers. In Polk 
County they walked out, joined citizens 
in mass meetings. More protest meetings 
were held over the state. In Lakeview, 
16-year-old Bill Richardson lowered the 
state flag over his high school to half-staff. 
Explained Richardson: “Yesterday we 
had the vote and the vote failed. With 
that failure Georgia died.” 

Sullenly, in the face of state auditor 
B. E. Thrasher’s ultimatum of “no work, 
no pay,” rebellious teachers finally 
walked back into their classrooms, but 
promised to finish this term only. In the 
office of the State Superintendent of 
Schools, facing the capitol in Atlanta, 
Georgia’s normally cheerful M. D. Collins 
was angry. Bluntly he announced: “It’s 
got to the point where I can’t ask a 
teacher to make a $1,000-a-year sacrifice 
by remaining in Georgia.” 

Political Promise. The referendum 
was held as a result of a campaign pledge 
by Gov. Talmadge: no new taxes without 
the voters’ approval. Behind its defeat 
was a hodge-podge of political reasons. 

For one thing, the legislature had not 
specified what kind of a tax would be 
levied. Part of the vote against the fund 
was the result of a campaign by labor 
unions against a possible sales tax. 
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The legislature had asked for a total 
of $45 million. In addition to the $24 
million for education, this included $16 
million for public roads. That could 
mean, thousands whispered, a “pork bar- 
rel” for Talmadge. 

To state superintendent Collins’ pre- 
diction that 5,000 Georgia teachers would 
leave for “greener pastures,” The Atlanta 
Journal added a word of counsel: “When 
the issue is clearly drawn .. . they [the 
teachers] will be vindicated.” 


Business in School 


Off the press in the little town of 
Dansville, N.Y., came a book last week 
that businessmen and educators have 
wanted for years. Because nobody had 
written it, American business had spent 
millions of dollars on an idea—without 
knowing whether it worked or not. 

That idea was furnishing schools 
with so-called “teaching aids,” a stuffy 
term for business-sponsored booklets, 
slide films, motion pictures, charts, comic 
books, exhibits, recordings, models, 
games and posters, distributed either free 
on request or for a small charge. 

The new book, Business-Sponsored 
Teaching Aids, was written by Thomas J. 
Sinclair as his Ph. D. thesis at Northwest- 
ern University. It is being printed by the 
F. A. Owen Co., educational publishers, 
who will send it free on request to edu- 
cators and businessmen. 

Worth the Cost? To business it of- 
fers the first analysis of what teachers 
and school administrators think of the 
hundreds of tons of free material it dis- 


Air Age Children. In 26 cities last 
week, school children were learning to 
be air-minded. Putting aviation into 
the classroom is part of an educa- 
tional project launched by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and the 





tributes to the schools. Most educators 
like it and want more. To the educators 
it tells how business best prepares the 
material, how it is distributed, how to get 
the best type. 

Of 626 schools sampled on a scien- 
tific basis, 625 reported they used these 
teaching aids. Few reported they received 
any without requesting them. 

Educators’ No. 1 complaint is that 
they don’t know where to turn for spe- 
cific aids they want. Example: a North 
Dakota teacher wants a booklet or slide 
film to get her pupils interested in Brazil. 
The class textbook is “wooden.” She 
wants something fresh, colorful, original. 
Presumably, a coffee company puts some- 
thing out. But which one? 

The answer, says Sinclair, would be 
a central distribution center for all teach- 
ing aids, preferably one in each state. 
Teachers then could write to these cen- 
tral points, state the subjects wanted, get 
supplies. 

The Commercial. Most of the 
classroom material business sends to the 
schools contains no advertising other than 
the name of the sponsor. Educators think 
all businesses should conform to this rule. 

Generally, teachers and school ad- 
ministrators agreed, the U.S. corporation 
putting out the best school material is 
the Coca-Cola Co. Runner-up is the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. Others near 
the top: the railroad industry, Westing- 
house, General Electric, General Motors, 
General Mills. Coca-Cola barely mentions 
its own name in its teaching aids, some- 
times is content with a tiny reproduction 
of a well-known bottle. 


Wide World 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
These kindergarteners are getting 
ground training in a “four-motored 
plane”; older children have projects 
ranging from a study of aviation his- 
tory to building flying model planes. 
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Feel that “Mid Ship” Ride! You 
travel between the wheels in the 
low center-section of Ford’s ‘“‘Life- 
guard” Body... you get a true 
road-hugging ‘‘feel’’ that’s sure 
and steady—even in a cross wind! 


Feel those “Sofa-Wide” Seats! 
Front and rear, they’re design- Feel that “Equa-Poise” Power 


ed and built for living-room you get from the new I00 h.p. 
comfort... and they provide V-8 or the new 95 h. p. Six! 
plenty of hip and shoulder room And remember there’s up to 
for six big people! 


10% more gas economy. 


MY the new thi 


Y/Y 


2 (d‘Feel’ =-= 
DRO Fi O ee Feel those i i 
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Feel those “Hydra-Coil” Springs! et cde ee 
You seem to float across the ; 





Action”’ uses part of the car's 
bumps! And the new Ford ' , 
“Dara-Flex’’ Rear Springs give Feel the ease of handling eee in traffic, own momentum to assist. 
a soft, level, rear-seat ride! in parking, on the open road... . the 







sense of control you get from Finger- 

; Tip Steering ... the response of the 

Feel that heavy-gauge steel in new Ford engines. You feel that the 
Ford's “Lifeguard” Body and car is a part of you when you drive 


fenders. That new body and the ’49 Ford! 


frame in combination is 59% 
more rigid! 
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"Come in today and 
take the wheel” 


White side wall tires, optional at extre cost. 
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For every additional car that rolls 
onto America’s highways the oil in- 
dustry must put up $530 more in new 
capital. 

It takes that much for equipment 
to find, produce, and transport the 
added gasoline and oil needed to keep 
it running. 

To supply oil for each additional 


oil burner, the industry invests $670; 


FOR EVERY ADDED CAR... 


$530 More Needed for Oi “ ites 


for a truck, $970; for a Diesel loco- 
motive, $108,000; for a transport 
plane, $221,000. 

And because Americans use more 
cars, more trucks, more trains, more 
planes every year, it takes more and 
more money at work all the time to 
keep oil flowing out of the earth at the 
rate they use it. 

This money comes from invest- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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ments —from stockholders and from 
earnings put back into the business to 
meet the always expanding needs. 
Sound investments like these are for 
your future. Soundly and progres- 
sively managed, they give you agsur- 
ance of oil to meet your growing 
needs. 


The better you live, 
the more oil you use... 


(NEW JERSEY) 
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Science 


Pathfinder 


Weatherman Abbot. A fatherly fore- 
cast for New Rochelle. (SEE: One-Man) 


Elastic Highways 


In Ohio, Virginia and Texas this 
month motorists will try driving on roads 
made partly of rubber. 

The experiment, new to the U.S., 
was first made by the Dutch, before the 
war, in the Netherlands and the East In- 
dies. The Dutch engineers mixed pow- 
dered natural rubber with asphalt, laid 
roads which cost more than the ordinary 
kind but proved cheaper in the long run 
because they stood up better. Even heavy 
wartime pounding by army tanks and 
trucks, which demolished other roads, left 
the rubberized highways virtually un- 
damaged. 

The three “trial miles” in the U.S. 
were made by binding rubber to asphalt 
with bitumen. In addition to greater dur- 
ability and water resistance, they are ex- 
pected to give smoother rides and to cut 
down trafic rumbling. Ohio’s rubber road 
has been laid down in the “quiet zone” 
surrounding an Akron hospital 


Spaceship toe Order 


Could an inter-planetary rocket ac- 
tually be built now? Dr. R. W. Porter, a 
key man in General Electric’s rocket re- 
search for the armed forces, admitted 
late last month he thinks the answer is 
yes—if national security demanded it. 
But without that spur, the cost and tech- 
nical complexity of the task make any 
attempt “highly improbable.” 

If the nation’s technicians got their 
orders, said Porter, they probably would 
end up with a two-stage rocket (a big 
rocket carrying a smaller one, probably 
in its nose). This contraption would be 
about as tall as a 35-story building (500 
feet) and weigh (loaded) 2,000 tons, 
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which is 140 times the size of present-day 
V-2 rockets. 

There are more modest proposals, 
according to Porter, which could cut the 
cost. One is a pilotless rocket-camera to 
circle the moon and photograph its far 
side. Others involve rocket-launched sat- 
ellites to circle the earth as weather sta- 
tions, television relay posts and recording 
points for cosmic-ray studies. 

Dr. Porter’s assay of rocket possibili- 
ties is published in the current issue of 
Bridge, a magazine published by Eta 
Kappa Nu, engineering fraternity which 
in 1944 cited him as “Engineer of the 
Year.” His wistful conclusion: 

“Perhaps 1959 will bring the kind of 
peace on earth which will permit rocke- 
teers to go back to studies of space ships 
and satellite vehicles.” Their current job: 
weapons. 


One-Man Weather Bureau 


Anyone planning a Fourth of July 
or Memorial Day holiday in Washington, 
D.C., this year, should be ready for cool- 
ish weather; Christmas visitors will find 
it warmer than usual. 

Source of this information is Charles 
Greeley Abbot, 76-year-old retired secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution and 
weather forecaster extraordinary. Last 
fortnight he also predicted droughts in 
the Northwest bad enough to cause a con- 
siderable drop in the level of the Great 
Lakes—in 1975 and 2020. 

Dr. Abbot’s forecasts are based on 
his observations of the sun. Solar radi- 
ation, scientists have discovered, is not 
steady but varies in intensity at regular, 
predictable time intervals. Dr. Abbot be- 
lieves that these variations are a basic 
cause of changes in the weather. To prove 
it, he has made day-by-day weather fore- 
casts a whole year ahead. And in his own 
opinion—about this the Weather Bureau 
has reservations—he has had a high de- 
gree of success. 

Farmer at MIT. According to his 
own story, weather-forecasting by solar 
studies is only the last of many chance 
developments which have shaped Dr. 
Abbot’s life. Raised on a New Hampshire 
farm, he went to Boston one day in his 
teens just to see the big city. Some friends 
were taking entrance exams at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Just for 
fun, he took them, too, and passed. 

While waiting for a teaching job 
during the 1894 depression, he got into 
the Smithsonian, and has been on its staff 
ever since. 

Dr. Abbot’s weather predictions have 
partly developed out of two instruments: 
One, his own invention, measures the 
sun’s radiation; the other measures the 
effect of this radiation on the earth, al- 
lowing for such modifying factors as 
changes in the earth’s distance from the 
sun. Dr. Abbot concluded that solar radi- 
ation varies in cycles of 6.6456 days. 

Next, using official weather reports, 
he made charts of the rise and fall of 
Washington, D.C., temperature over a 
period of 35 years (1910-1945). The re- 
sults, he decided, proved his theory: 


With occasional lags of one or two days, 
the temperature changes closely followed 
the solar periods. 

Seven Misses. Armed with these 
statistics, in January 1948, Dr. Abbot 
made a written forecast of the cycles of 
Washington weather for the year and 
locked it up in the Smithsonian safe. Re- 
ported to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences in Washington last week, it turned 
out to be surprisingly accurate. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Abbot forecast 55 days when 
the temperature would drop to a low and 
start rising. He was right, according to 
Weather Bureau records, 48 times. 

On the other hand, the Weather 
Bureau said that other days in 1948, not 
included in his list, were much colder 
than his “cold” days. Dr. Abbot admits 
this; atmospheric conditions on earth, he 
says, often disrupt purely solar predic- 
tions. His claim is merely that the 
Weather Bureau would do better by cor- 
relating its local day-to-day observations 
with his long-run statistical ones. 

Private Forecast. But people who 
are dissatisfied with the Weather Bu- 
reau’s self-proclaimed limitations (nor- 
mally it refuses to guess more than three 
days ahead) turn to Dr. Abbot. To a New 
Rochelle, N.Y., girl who wanted to know 
on what date between June 5 and 17, 
1949, she should be married, Dr. Abbot, a 
fatherly widower, had an answer. 

He hadn’t made any weather predic- 
tions for New Rochelle, he said, but he 
was sure that “every day would be fair 
after her marriage.” 


Mr. Cruikshank. Resembling a tai- 
lor’s dummy, this porous bust is made 
of layers of wood and other materials 
which have about the same density as 
a human head. His creators, Drs. John 
G. Trump and J. Eugene Nelson of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
were using Mr. Cruikshank last week 
to test effects of high voltage X-rays 
thrown off by atom-splitting machines. 
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THE SELLERS' MARKET for manufactured goods, including autos and steel, is a 
thing of the past. 


1949 WILL BE REMEMBERED as the year industry decided its honeymoon with postwar 
demand was over, rolled up its sleeves, determined to cut production 
costs and consumer prices. The big stimulus was a desire to hurdle 
high breakeven points and keep profits good. 


FACTORY WORKERS' EARNINGS dropped 88¢ a week in March—due to tapering-off of 
premium overtime payments and to share-—the-—work programs in some in- 
dustries with declining employment. 


BUT INDUSTRIAL LEADERS stick to their story that all prospects indicate 1949 
will be a bang-up year. President Gwilym A. Price of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. thinks pessimism is due to business's long vacation 
from such things as seasonal ups and downs, which has led some people 
to forget what normality really was. Anyhow, he says, this year's 
business may not be "too far below the peacetime record of 1948." 


THE AUTO INDUSTRY is on its toes. April-—May—June production promises to top 
all records, with more lower-priced cars and fewer- luxury models. 


return to annual model change-overs. Ford, Lincoln, Mercury, Buick, 
Pontiac, Hudson, Nash and Kaiser-—Frazer all are reported "cooking up 
something for 1950." 


ADMINISTRATION ECONOMISTS do not seek another boom but hope the decline can be 
held within narrow limits. They want the economy stabilized moderate- 
ly below present levels and well above pre-war, so the Government can 
collect the huge revenue needed for current expenses and interest on 
the nation's $251.7 billion debt. 


THE SLOW, GRADUAL DOWNTURN seems to be working well, in the opinion of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers. Their criteria: (1) read- 
justments are being made without signs of "Snowballing" or of panic; 
(2) moderate price cuts are coupled with mild lowerings of corporate 
profit margins and earnings; (3) good steady returns are in prospect 
for the long run. 


PRESIDENT ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS of Springs Cotton Mills (seven plants at Lan- 
caster, Kershaw, Fort Mill and Chester, S.C.) thinks the textile in- 
dustry's six-month slump has hit bottom. 


WHEN SPRINGS PLACED a biggest-ever order—for $15 million worth of new Draper 
looms with delivery to begin at the rate of 100 a month this fall—he 
explained: "We always use the bottom of a depression as a springboard 
for expansion. We'll continue large-scale production regardless of 
economic conditions. Improving quality and cutting costs will bring 
customers out of the dugouts." 


CHICAGO'S MUNICIPAL AIRPORT expects to be the nation's busiest this year, as it 
was last, with at least one plane taking off every four minutes. With 
136,000 landings and take-offs, Chicago ran 5,500 ahead of New York's 
La Guardia Field and 28,500 ahead of Washington's National Airport. 


OTHER AIRPORTS with more than 65,000 plane movements during this year ranked in 
this order: Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, San Francisco, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City and Dallas. 


commercial use of rockets, for a long time at least. General Electric 
Co. has just announced that transporting a single passenger by rocket 
from New York to Cairo would cost $10,000. 


ting now legalized in 26 states. Nevada, the only state that permits 
all types of gambling, collected practically 10% ($1.4 million) of its 
total tax take from gamblers last year. Washington state collected 
$6.2 million in taxes on "pay out" pinball and slot machines. Monta-— 
na's levy on slot machines, punchboards and other "chancy" trade 
stimulators have brought in more than $950,000. 
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= WHERE COULD YOU FIND 
MORE SECURITY... 





than in your own home in a quiet 
little country town...or ona farm ina 
green valley at the foothills...or ona 
half acre within commuting distance 
of the city? 


Ideal, indeed,—for a growing family 
and a tranquil way of life. But the 
sense of security can be deceiving— 
particularly so, when one fails to con- 
sider the inevitable “if”. 


—if the farmer becomes unable to har- 
vest his crops... 


—if the paycheck ceases due to the 
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sudden death of the wage earner .. . 


—if the mortgage unexpectedly be- 
comes a crushing burden on the family. 


These are a few of the big “ifs” that 
should be considered in any measure 
of true security. The answer, and the 
only answer for the average man, is 
the cooperative protection provided 
by mutual life insurance. 


Wherever you live, whatever you do, 
adequate life insurance is the vital 
foundation on which to build endur- 
ing security for your family. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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Tucker: Stalled 


Tucker Corp. trustees, appointed by 
a Federal judge in Chicago, were busy 
last week “preserving and protecting” the 
company’s assets. Theoretically, at least, 
whether or not the company was finan- 
cially sound still was an open question. 

But in their first report to the court 
the trustees made two important points 
which foreshadowed the final decision: 
(1) Tucker Corp. did not have the neces- 
sary assembly lines and facilities for 
making cars; and (2) the financing 
needed to acquire such facilities was not 
in sight. The trustees concluded it was 
impossible for them to manufacture cars 
“at this time.” 

Dealers who held franchises and in- 
vestors who held Tucker Corp. stock put 
(1) and (2) together, and thereupon 
drew a dismal inference. In all probabil- 
ity, the super-futuristic Tucker car never 
will hit the highways. 


Walking Wheels 


Cars with egg-shaped wheels, long 
used by vaudeville comedians and circus 
clowns, now are slated for serious con- 
sideration by the U.S. Army. 

Last fortnight, after inquiring into 
claims made by inventor John Kopezyn- 
ski of North Tonawanda, N.Y., the dis- 
trict construction chief for Army engi- 
neers at Buffalo, Ralph H. Gallinger, 
recommended the contraption to the 


Army War College for further study. 


Egg-shaped wheels. 
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Army engineers didn’t laugh at them. 


claims his _ elliptical 
wheels will give better traction than 
round wheels in mud, snow or soft 
ground, can be used on highways without 
tearing them up, as caterpillar treads do, 
and under some conditions work better 
than such treads anyway. 

The ludicrous bouncing effect which 
has always endeared these wheels to 
clowns can be eliminated, the inventor 
says, by making sure that in each pair of 
wheels, the right “stands up” while the 
left one “lies down,” and that the front 
and rear pairs also are kept out of phase 
with each other. In motion, the wheels 
operate with a peculiar heel-toe action 
but the axle rides as smoothly as if the 
wheels were round. 


Fresh Canned Milk 


Within a year, possibly less, home- 
makers should be able to buy unevapor- 
ated canned milk which will taste like 
fresh milk and keep for weeks without 
spoiling. 

Last week Dr. Roy R. Graves, au- 
thority on animal husbandry, described 
the process he has invented to make this 
possible. The work was done at Wood- 
Jon Farms, east of Valparaiso, Ind. 

Standard bottled fresh milk, says 
Graves, turns sour so soon because during 
its pasteurizing, cooling and bottling, it 
is exposed to air too often. The air’s oxy- 
gen sets the bacteria in the milk in ac- 
tion, producing spoilage. 

Plu-pasteurized. Graves claims his 
process eliminates this by sealing the 
milk off from contact with air and treat- 
ing it to kill the bacteria. While his milk 
is passing to the canning machine he 
“blankets” it in nitrogen gas. When fi- 


Kopezynski 








Acme 


(SEE: Walking) 









nally canned it is put into containers and 
sterilized at temperatures that eliminate 
all bacterial life. 

Among many advantages promised 
by the Graves process if it proves success- 
ful are these: 

e e Homemakers will not need to 
worry about getting fresh milk every day 
from the corner store or delivery wagon. 
They can stock up with a week’s supply, 
containing all the original food values, 
without fear that it will “sour.” 

e @ Prices to consumers will prob- 
ably drop about 5¢ or more a quart—due 
in part to reduction in delivery costs. 

e @ Seasonal fluctuations in milk 
supply and price will be a thing of the 
past. Surplus canned milk can be held 
until there is a demand for it. 

e e Canned fresh milk will be pro- 
duced where production and distribution 
are cheapest, and dairy farmers will not 
need to seek locations near large cities. 

Meanwhile, the dairy industry, tak- 
ing a good look at itself and the future, 
admitted Graves’ invention might initiate 
an gverhauling of the retail fluid milk 
business. 


Ward’s Man Avery 


For months critics had been lavish 
with suggestions as to how 75-year-old 
Sewell Avery, chairman and chief execu- 
tive of Montgomery Ward & Co., ought to 
run his corporation. 

Within the year, Ward had lost its 
president, by resignation, and nine vice 
presidents and four members of the board 
of directors. The internal controversy had 
hinged on two issues: (1) whether by 
failing to expand on the same scale as 
Sears Roebuck, the company had missed 
a chance at higher postwar gains; and 
(2) Avery’s apparent unwillingness to 
train a successor capable of leading the 
company as efficiently as he himself had 
done. 

Avery’s critics pointed out that, un- 
der Robert E. Wood, with twice Ward’s 
volume, Sears had been busy sinking up 
to $200 million for expansion and im- 
proved services. In answer, Avery’s sup- 
porters pointed to Ward’s record last 
year, when the company had stepped up 
net profits by $9 million to $68 million, 
or $10 a share. During the same period, 
by restricting inventories, Avery had ac- 
cumulated a huge cash reserve. 

Diagnostic Dilemma. These con- 
trary tactics by the nation’s two biggest 
mail order chieftains came from opposite 
ideas about the boom. Wood believed 
business would be better than normal for 
many years because of population growth, 
continued high level of employment and 
substantial national income. Avery, on 
the other hand, believed the boom was 
sure to end, and consumer purchasing 
power would taper off in a matter of 
months. Hence he had preferred to play 
safe, not to venture on large expansion. 

As for the sudden turnover in top 
personnel, Avery elaborated this idea: It 
was the result of “circumstances that 
gave management no second choice” and 
he charged there had been, in effect, 
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Internationa) 
Sewell Avery. His stockholders backed 
him. (SEE: Ward’s Man Avery) 


group action to undermine his authority 
and program. He also implied that part 
of his caution about expansion had been 
because of the instability of personnel in 
the higher executive ranks. 

New Brass. Last fortnight, when 
Avery faced a stockholders meeting in 
Chicago, he had restocked his top eche- 
lons. Eight new vice presidents had been 
appointed from within the organization 
and the board of directors had been trim- 
med to nine members. All, unsurprising- 
ly, were friends of the chairman. 

Four board members were up for 
election, including Avery. Fireworks were 
expected, but did not come off. Avery had 
his audience of 500 shareholders with 
him from the start. Wearing a natty blue 
double-breasted suit, light blue shirt and 
dark blue tie, he appeared utterly at ease 
every minute of the 142 he presided over 
the meeting. 

The vote was overwhelmingly for 
Avery. He got 5,181,399 votes as a direc- 
tor—746,000 more than the second high- 
est candidate. Later, the directors elected 
him chairman and chief executive officer. 

Reinforced. Winding up his day of 
triumph, Avery assured stockholders the 
company’s position was secure, though he 
avoided comparison with Sears. But his 
stockholders had reason to be pleased 
with their company’s highly liquid posi- 
tion. Its current assets outweigh liabili- 
ties almost five to one. Sears’ assets were 
only 214 times liabilities, 

Avery left it to the future to decide 
whether he or Wood had been smarter in 
their interpretation of events. In view of 
different conditions within their compa- 
nies, it was quite possible both might be 
proved right. 
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With more than 700 vacuum tubes needed by industry, a tube distributor would find 


$1,500 inventory abolished = 
at a cost of $4.46! 


— consumed by 100% inventories. But by ordering tubes as needed 
xpress, he holds stocks to 25%. Example: Orders $1,500 tube at 9 a.m. from sup- 
plier 900 miles away. Delivered to customer 6 P.M. same day..16 lbs.: cost, $4.46. 








Remember, $4.46 included speedy pick- 
up and delivery service, too. More pro- 
tection, because you get a receipt for 
every shipment. Air Express is the 
world’s fastest shipping service. 





ae 
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Your Air Express shipments go 
Scheduled Airlines direct to over 1,000 


airport cities; fastest air-rail for 


FACTS on low Air Express rates 


19 lbs. of machine parts goes 600 miles for $3.54. 
9-lb. carton of new styles goes 1400 miles for $3.99. 
(Every kind of business finds Air Express pays.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up and de- 
livery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and delivery is 
proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. Assured 
rotection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 without extra charge. 
ractically no limitation on size or ee For fast shipping action, 
phone Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency. And specify 
“‘Air Express delivery’’ on orders. 


Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 


5 Ant: 





via Air 





by the 
22,000 


off-airline offices. Shipments keep 
moving with ’round-the-clock service. 





AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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KRESKY OIL HEAT... 


FIRST THINGS COME FIRST 
And first of all, Kresky Oil Heating equip- 
ment, as thousands of home owners found 
out during the coldest winter on record, 
will give you all the heat you want, when 
you want it...in any weather. Quick heat, 
clean heat, automatic heat, low-cost heat. 


—AND KRESKY GIVES YOU MORE 


Not only does Kresky give you reliable, low 
cost home heat, but because only Kresky 
has the Kresky Forced Air Induction Oil 
Burner, you get other benefits from Kresky, 
benefits such as more floor space for con- 
venient living. 


Your Kresky Dealer Can Demonstrate Why 
This is the famous 
patented Kresky Forced 
Air Induction Oil Bur- 
ner. This is the engi- 
neering achievement 
that has revolutionized 
home heating. 


There Are Many Ways 
To Use Kresky 
You can have instant, 
automatic heat even in 
homes without base- 
ments. For example, the 
Kresky Oil Floor Furnace 
will heat your home, : 

and give you room for KRESKY OIL 
more furniture. Avail- FLOOR FURNACE 
able with either a flat floor register, dual 
wall registers, or the 
new Kresky Oil Wall 
Furnace, requiring no 
floor space, will give 
you the benefits of a 
central heating system 
without expensive duct 
work or radiators. 











KRESKY OIL 
WALL FURNACE 


listed by Underwriters 
Laboratories, inc. 
Ask Your Kresky Dealer 
Your Kresky dealer can 
give you real service. 
For the name of your 
nearest dealer, mail in this coupon. 


Since 1910 


KRESKY MFG. CO., INC. 
310 First Street, Petaluma, Calif. 


Name 
Address 


City State 














| Mayo Clinic in 
| nounced that they may have one: “Com- 








Health 


Hormone for Arthritics 


Rheumatoid arthritis is a vicious 
joint ailment which cripples and agonizes 


| millions of people, and for which there 


has been no effective treatment. 
Last fortnight, a research group at 
Rochester, Minn., an- 


pound E,” a substance allied to sex hor- 
mones, and found on the skin of the 
adrenal glands. It is now being made syn- 
thetically, in minute quantities, for fur- 
ther testing. 

So far, Compound E has been tried 
on 15 typical but extreme cases, with 
some spectacular results. Bedridden pa- 
tients, to whom the slightest touch or mo- 
tion had meant pain, have been enabled 
to dance, climb stairs, return to work. 
Like insulin, it appears that “E” must be 
taken continually to maintain its effect. 


Tests Against Cancer 


You could tell by the speakers’ cau- 
tion, and by the scrupulous way they 
qualified what they had to say, that some- 
thing unusual—perhaps more than one 
“something’”—was to be reported from 
the cancer laboratories this time. 

The members of the American Asso- 
ciation for Cancer Research, who held 
their 40th meeting last fortnight in De- 
troit, began and ended as responsible 
cancerologists must: by stressing that no 
“cure” had come to light. But in between, 
they were able to strike, however cau- 
tiously another note: 

e eA simple blood test for cancer 
has been devised. 

e @ The growth of tumors in labora- 
tory mice has actually been stopped by 
applying new basic knowledge about the 
chemistry of cancer cells. 

e e A virus which causes breast can- 
cer in mice apparently has been isolated. 

Huggins’ Day. For Dr. Charles B. 


Huggins of Chicago, the meeting was an 


| occasion of triumph and tribute which he 


tried modestly to minimize. Dr. Huggins, 
retiring as president of the AACR, at 48 


| is already a top man in his field, as the 


discoverer of a sex-hormone treatment for 


| prostate cancer. 


For two decades scientists have been 
seeking a simple test to detect cancer in 


| its early stages, when it is highly respon- 
| sive to treatment. Dr. Huggins seems to 


have brought this quest to a happy end. 
His method is roughly comparable in 
simplicity and effectiveness to the Wasser- 
mann test for syphilis, which has helped 
save millions of lives. 

Cancer (along with lung tuberculosis 
and certain infectious diseases) affects 
the blood’s supply of albumin, an impor- 
tant protein component. Also, clotting 
ability is weakened. Dr. Huggins’ test is 
essentially a method of indexing both 
the clotting ability and the protein count 
of blood drawn from cancerous and non- 





cancerous individuals. In tests involving 
300 people, it turned out that cancerous, 
tubercular and certain infectious cases 
fell below a certain level in the index; 
other cases were safely above it. Since 
there are fairly quick, easy tests to check 
for tuberculosis and the infectious dis- 
eases, the presence or absence of cancer 
can then be readily established. 

The Huggins method seems likely to 
become standard treatment in cancer clin- 
ics if it stands up under further experi- 
mentation. Dr. Huggins gave the impres- 
sion that he would have liked to test it 
more thoroughly himself before releasing 
his report. He also seemed more inter- 
ested in the basic significance of the 
albumin disturbance for the biological 
cell-study of cancer than he was in having 
solved the medical quick-test problem. 

Finding the Virus. One of the most 
vexing questions in cancer has_ been 
whether it makes sense to approach it as 
a virus-problem. Many specialists have 
thought that some, if not all, cancers 
were started by viruses; others, equally 
eminent, have brushed the “virus theory” 
aside. 

Dr. Samuel Graff and his colleagues 
at Columbia University seem to have set- 
tled part of the controversy. After seven 
years of laborious experimenting with 
mice milk, they reported isolation of a 
virus which causes cancer in mice. 

The particular virus the Graff group 
sought and found causes breast cancer 
and is transmitted in the rodents’ milk. 
There is no indication, Dr. Graff stressed, 
that this or a similar virus is involved in 
human cancer, whether of the breast or 
any other organ. 

Cancer Food. Dr. George W. Kid- 
der, an Amherst College biologist, has 
also been working with mice, but from a 
different angle. In fact, Dr. Kidder didn’t 
even know he was in cancer research for 
several years. He had thought he was 
simply investigating the feeding habits of 





Wide World 
Cancer tester. Dr. Huggins’ bloodtest 
may save thousands. (SEE: Tests) 
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a one-celled fresh-water organism called | 
tetrahymena. 

Eventually, Kidder and his col- 
leagues made some curious discoveries 
about the dietary requirements of tetra- | 
hymena which they decided to apply to 
cancer cells. In an involved series of ex- 
periments which even his fellow-experts 
had a hard time following, the Kidder 
group showed: 

1. A glandular substance, guanine, 
found in the liver and kidneys, is used as 
a food source by some cancerous cells, 
but not by normal cells. 

2. A synthetic substance similar to 
guanine, and known as guanazolo, was 
developed; when supplied to cancerous 
cells in mice it stops their guanine con- 
sumption—and their growth. 

The work of Kidder and his col- 
leagues excites the experts because it 
seems to indicate that cancer cells revert 
to a more primitive method of growth 
(similar to that of tetrahymena) and that ‘ Th P 
this method can be manipulated so as to if our car feels [ k, ty rt: t fo 
arrest the growth-process. But many more y [ (Z US. Ss ime f 
experiments will be needed to establish 
this as a fact. And the problem of finding 


out whether cancer cells in humans react 4 e e 
similarly hasn’t even been tackled yet. MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 
Shock Treatment 


The more than 200 psychiatrists as- 
sembled in Philadelphia were perplexed. 

They had come together last fort- 
night for the first meeting of the Mental 
Hospital Institute, sponsored by the 
American Psychiatric Association. Their 
object was to investigate not their pa- 
tients’ ills, but their own institutional 
treatment of the mentally ill. 

Inevitably, one subject was hotly dis- 
cussed—informally in hotel rooms as well 
as in formal sessions. This was the spot- 
light which during the past year has been 
turned on the shameful conditions under 
which psychotics are often penned up and 
neglected in U.S. mental hospitals. 

The psychiatrists, most of them hos- 
pital superintendents, did not deny the 
truth of this publicity. But some worried THar C FEELING LASTS LONGER W. 
about its demoralizing effect on attendants . USHIONY ITH MARr 
and relatives of inmates. They wanted Aks 
more constructive action, less preliminary 
publicity. 

One doctor suggested a plan: Show 











Marfak “sticks around” longer! This tough, extra-stretchy 











the public an ideal state hospital in ac- chassis lubricant gets a bulldog grip on wear points and 

tion. But there is a drawback to this sug- bearings. Protects °em — not for a couple of hundred miles, 

epee ote tga pointed out: but for 1,000 miles and more. That’s the reason you get 
Tough Cure. After five intensive that wonderful “cushiony” feeling right from one Marfak 

days of discussion, interrupted only by job to the next! Stop by 

half-hour lunch periods, the psychiatrists ‘ 

agreed on a drastic remedy: Let the for a Marfak lubrica- 

American Psychiatric Association speed tion job today at your 

up with its plans to inspect—and rate Texaco Dealer. the best 

—state hospitals. After three to five years, ‘ z 

let any hospital which doesn’t measure friend your car ever had. 


up to minimum standards have its fune- 


oe center for psychiatrists THE TEXAS COMPANY 
Purpose of this program is to force TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


. state legislatures to give adequate appro- 
priations for the maintenance of mental 
hospitals, under threat of having the sup- 
ply of doctors cut off. TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night starring Milton Berle. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 
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Inside-Out House 


A long, low, wood-frame house with 
a view from every room, with oddly- 
slanted ceilings and stone floors, was pull- 
ing big crowds last week to the garden 
back of New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art. 

The first look at it (see picture) 
startled most viewers, but many came 
away feeling that this exhibit home had 
more to offer in convenience and livability 
than any they’d seen, or heard about, yet. 

That was what the Museum had in 
mind last year when it commissioned 
Marcel Breuer to build the house. He is 
the architect-designer who (in Germany 
in 1925, when he was only 23 years old) 
created the first chair made entirely of 
chromium plated tubular steel. Much of 
the furniture in the Museum’s new house 
is designed by him, too, and he selected 
all the rest. 

Typical of Breuer’s radicalism is his 
new black-lacquered and chromium radio- 
television-phonograph set, in two units. 
The first unit, a coffee table and book 
rack, contains the switches and controls 
and stands directly in front of the living 
room couch. The second part, across the 
room, contains viewing screen and speak- 
er, plus record storage space. 

V for Variety. Breuer’s furniture, 
however, is no more unorthodox than his 
house. Its two-sectioned roof, for exam- 
ple, slants downward into a V instead of 
upward in the conventional inverted V. 
This way, gutters and drains are replaced 
by a single center duct, which passes 
down through the house where it won’t 
freeze in winter time. 

The “butterfly” roof has another ad- 
vantage. It allows for two stories at the 
high (west) end. Above the ground-floor 
garage and heater-room is the master 
bedroom with dressing room, bath and 


sundeck. Completely open on the interior 
side, this bedroom forms a balcony ex- 
tension to the living-dining area below. 

Beyond the living room, and only 
partly separated from it by sliding-door 
dish shelves, is the kitchen. It’s the heart 
of the house. From it, through an inside 
window, the mother can keep an eye on 
the adjoining playroom. Next to the 
kitchen is the utility room, which doubles 
as emergency maid’s room. Finally, along 
the east end, are two more bedrooms. 

Vistas. Both of these bedrooms open 
onto a little flower garden. In fact, every 
room in this small-but-spacious house has 
access to the outdoors. There’s an en- 
trance patio at the front door. Joining it 
but fenced off by a louvered screen is the 
service yard (off the utility room). The 
southern exposure is likewise divided 
into two parts: one, a playyard with sand 
box (off the playroom and still in sight 
from the kitchen); the other, a living 
room terrace. 





Where the exterior doesn’t consist of 
huge plate glass windows, it is covered by 
narrow vertical cypress siding. Ceilings 
inside also are covered with cypress or 
with plywood. All the walls are finished 
with plywood panels. The floors, designed 
to contain radiant heating coils, are con- 
crete and covered, in most of the house, 
with blue-stone flagging, a surface easy 
to clean and surely durable. 

As for color scheme, there is none. 
Breuer has used color—all kinds of it— 
wherever it would please the eye. Walls 
are either natural-wood, white, off-white, 
gray or clear, deep blue. One blue panel 
in the living room sets off the brown and 
gray couch. The blond wood chairs are 
upholstered in soft deep yellow and grey. 
In the playroom there’s an assortment of 
vividly colored square cushions. These, 
a tool bench and various wooden box 
units from which children can make their 
own tables, chairs and toy shelves are 
the only furniture in the room. 

Expandable. To build a house like 
the one on exhibit would cost (in the 
area around New York City and without 
the furnishings) about $27,000, or $25,- 
000 with some alternate’ materials. 


Ideally, it should have an acre lot. The 





Ezra Stoller: Pictor 


Southern exposure. At west (left) end is the garage with bedroom above, next... 
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Ezra Stoller: Pictor 
.. . the living room (shown here), then the playroom (also shown), followed by two bedrooms on east end. Kitchen and utility 
room arestghitid playroom on the north side, where there’s also a service yard plus patio around front door. (SEE: Inside-Out) 
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house can be built in two stages, how- 
ever. In the first, with two bedrooms only 
and no garage, it would cost about $20,- 
000. Later when there was more money 
and probably more children, the third 
bedroom and garage could be added. 


Sea-Going Waves 


Out to sea on the transport USS But- 
ler last fortnight sailed the first Wave 
ever to be assigned to sea duty. She is Lt. 
(j.g.) Clarice L. Pierson of Oakland. 

A reservist with a reserve officer hus- 
band (who stayed home), Lt. Pierson 
handled administrative duties on a two- 
week training cruise from San Francisco 
to Pearl Harbor. She had plenty of femi- 
nine company on board: two Navy nurses 
and a complement of Navy wives. 


Reel ’er In 


Coming up, for use with any kind of 
tank-type vacuum cleaner, is the Cordo- 
matic Reel, an attachment that automati- 
cally winds up the cord and feeds it out 
as required, up to 20 feet. It screws onto 
the blower end of the tank and, as well as 
keeping the cord in line, serves as a solid 
base on which to up-end the cleaner for 
compact storage. The reel will be featured 
soon on at least four leading brands. 


Cited for Safety 


For helping make American homes 
safer, the New York house-furnishings 
store, Lewis & Conger, last week honored 
nine American companies. Its fourth an- 
nual group of awards recognized nine dif- 
ferent products as aids in preventing 
common home accidents. 

The Grand Award went to General 
Mills of Minneapolis for their Steam Iron- 
ing Attachment, a device which converts 
the company’s regular iron into a steam 
iron, and eliminates any possibility of ex- 
plosion or back-up of pressure inside the 
water tank. The water to form the steam 
drips into the steam chamber a little at a 
time. The attachment is easy to clean, 
which prevents clogged steam vents or 
rust stains on clothes. 

Also Awarded. Honorable men- 
tions went to: 

e @ Apex Dish-a-Matic dishwasher, 
with a two-gallon “booster” heater which 
super-heats water to 180° without scald- 
ing-danger, since the lid cannot be opened 
during operation. 

ee U.S. Non-Slip. Sponge rubber 
underlay matting to anchor scatter rugs 
and runners. It comes in three widths, 
can be cut to fit any size rug. 

e@ @ Safe-Stor Iron Holder. A sturdy, 
zinc-coated steel rack in which to place a 
hot iron. It can be screwed to a door or 
wall, costs only 39¢. 

@ @ Academy Automatic Plug. An 
ingenious replacement for worn or broken 
base-plugs, safe and easy to connect to 
light-cord. Its working parts: two “teeth” 
which pierce the cord’s insulation, ‘con- 
tact its wires without need for screws or 
tools. 
t.~,.@ @ Paragon Time-Aid. An electric 
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The Modern Way to be 


that rates an extra kiss! 


®@ Lucky the man who feasts on homemade jams and jellies put up 
by his little beloved herself. But smart is the wife who uses Certo. 
For Certo is made with natural pectin (the substance in fruit that 
makes it jell). Certo means better jellies and jams and more deli- 
cious—just 15 minutes after fruit is prepared. Over 80 recipes 
included with every bottle—try one today! 


EASY! QUICK! 


Simply boil the berries and sugar 
for one minute (see recipe for 
amounts ). Remove from heat and 
stir in Certo. Stir and skim to cool, 
pour into glasses and paraffin. 
How’s that for ease and speed? 


You’re more certain with CERTO 


A Product of General Foods 








The short-boil Certo 
method averages 4 extra 
glasses from the same 
amount of fruit! Saves 
that luscious “fresh fruit” 
color and flavor, too! 
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tlavor Facked !/ 


here is no chewing 
gum more dependable for 
fine flavor and uniform 
high quality than 


Beech-Nut 
GUM 
lis Always Refreshing 5 


Beech-Nut BEECHIES, ¢s#e 
Candy Coated Chewing Gum 
in three varieties: 
PEPPERMINT, PEPSIN 
and SPEARMINT 


UDSING : 
oo SPONGE 


“ NEW! THRILLING! 
Exciting y Bubbie-Bath th Sponge 

millions of eudsy bubbles 

HEpttpl to So yee. | 


H grown-ups 
eit. ts seives rant lather; 
udsing feature astonishes everyone 

ke orders y ! Earn money! 


SAMPLES FOR TRIAL! 


Sample offer sent immediately to all who send 
ame at 9 nce. A penny posta! will do. SEND 
fy) MON! EY—just your name. 


Kristee Co., 870 Bar St., Akron, Ohio 


skin dren, 
tikowe of fra 


Flower gardeners—SPRAIN 
blows a gentle mist over flower 
beds; thoroughly moistens 
soil but won’t break down 
stems or knock off petals. 
Quickly adjusts for deep, 
—<_ soaking of thirsty lawns! | 
hrome plated; won’t rust. ff 
No moving parts; 734” long. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry, 
write—SPRAIN, 6560 West 
Diversey Avenue, Chicago | 
35, Illinois, Dept. P-1 






Aheres is no name 




















Firestone 


Jo Doe coats. On Ruth Evanoff (left) 
and Angela Rospond. (SEE: Slicker) 


timer that shuts off any forgotten electri- 
cal appliance and/or sounds a buzzer as 
a reminder. Connected to a sun lamp, or 
an electric fan, Time-Aid automatically 
turns off the current at any set time up 
to 60 minutes. 

e @ Glow-in-the-Dark Decals. When 
lights go off, luminous “Safti-Cals” go on. 
They come as circus characters for chil- 
dren’s rooms, as “exit” signs and in strips 
to put on door edges, stairs, low beams, 
etc. 

e e Evergreen Tree Holder. A green- 
enameled, all-steel tub shaped like an 
angel-food cake pan but big enough to 
hold 12 quarts of water. The Christmas 
tree is fastened in the center, kept moist 
and less likely to go up in flames. 

ee Miller String O’Lights. These 
Christmas tree lights feature Plasti-Clips, 
completely insulated bulb sockets, proof 
against short-circuiting by other tree or- 
naments. 


Slicker Yet 


Last week University of Toledo girls 
were wearing raincoats much like those 
of the roaring ’20’s—but slicker. 

The girls’ “Jo Doe” raincoats are 
good and loud—yellow, red or green. 
They are made to be written on as well 
as to keep out rain. But there ends the 
similarity to what the flappers wore. 

The new coats are made of pliable, 
lightweight velon plastic with free-swing- 
ing lines and well-ventilated backs. They 
also have hoods. Under each coat’s front 
flap, between the second and third snap, 
is a secret pocket. It contains three 14- 
ounce bottles of waterproof vinyl ink, in 
any of nine bright shades. Once the ink 








| Protect sore toes from 
| new or tight shoes with 


if it’s 
comfort 
you're 
missin’ 











ease 
into 
one-piece 


no pinch 
no bind 
no belt-line bulk 


Available at better stores. Or write Duofold, Inc., 


by Duofold 


Mohawk, N.Y. 


STOP CORNS:! 


INSTANT RELIEF 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
today and you’ll stop 
corns from developing 
tomorrow! But—if you 
have corns—Zino-pads 
will instantly relieve 
pain and quickly re- 
move corns. Try them! 


D' Scholls 
Lino-pads 


CORNS STOPPED 


due to — upsetting 


TRAVE 





TINY HEARING AID 


USES “TOP-SECRET” 
WARTIME DISCOVERY 


Intensive research and ingenuity 
has produced an amazingly small and 
efficient hearing aid. A revolutionary 
new principle, based on a World War 
II ‘secret weapon”, makes this power- 
ful new miniature aid possible. Write 
to Paravox Research Laboratories, 
2117 East 4th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
for full information. ew 
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MULCHIFY 
CUPPING 


WHIRLWIND 







WHIZ!... 


and the whirling blades groom 
your lawn to rug-smooth perfec- 
tion... pulverize weeds to prevent 


reseeding. Suction-Action lifts 

grass for even mowing... mulch- I, 
ifies clippings, elimin- LA 

ates raking. 17 years a a ‘ 


favorite for safe, simple, 
er ) 
IPS | 










or write: Whirlwind 
Inc., Milwaukee 12, 
Wisconsin, Dept. P-59. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF TORO 
MFG. CORPORATION 


TRY CUTICURA 
FOR ITCHING SKIN 


See how promptly Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
bring relief to dry, itching skin. Cuticura is 
emollient, scientifically medicated. Used by many 
doctors, nurses. Buy at your druggist today. 


INVENTORS 


Patentlawsencourage the development of inventions. 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U. 8. 
Patent Office. Write for further particulars as to 
— nt protection and procedure and “Invention 
record’’ form at once. o obligation. 


low cost operation. See 
hs 


your Whirlwind dealer 
Vy, 
ea 















McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
1022 Victor Building 


Washington 1, BD. C. 





” ARE IN DEMAND IF 
YOU CAN DRAW! 


Make Money with your 
BRUSH and PEN 








If you like to DRAW, SKETCH or PAINT, 
write for TALENT TEST. No Fee! 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC. 


5929 MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
i Please send me your FREE Talent Test: | 


i ae i 


§f occupation AGE i 
Bi avoress_ cry a 
8 zone__county STATE + 
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is on the coat, the pocket can be used for 
change, tokens, what-have-you. 

The whole rig rolls up into a small 
case. The price is $3.95, in two lengths— 
for short girls and tall girls. 


Plastic Patterns 


In department stores across the coun- 
try last week appeared a remarkable kind 
of dress pattern that should go a long 
way in eliminating the “home-made” look 
from the creations of amateur dressmak- 
ers. 

The pattern is actually a half-dress, 
completely chain-stitched together and 
ready to be tried on. Made of polyethy- 
lene plastic that hangs and drapes like 
fabric, it gives the seamstress a clear pre- 
view of the look and fit of her final prod- 
uct. If there’s any adjusting to be done, 
she can do it to the pattern at this stage. 

Then, by pulling a thread, she un- 
ravels the seams and puts pattern to cloth. 
The front pieces are pink, the back ones 
white, so even the least experienced sewer 
can’t go wrong. After cutting, she runs a 
powder puff across the perforations left 
by the stitch marks (or, if there are alter- 
ations, across the holes left by the re- 
moved pins). Finally, she simply sews 
along the dotted lines. 

Styles That Last. The patterns are 
durable enough to last for years. And the 
same is true of the styles. They are clas- 
sics, created by Harry Collins, one of 
New York’s foremost custom dressmak- 
ers. The directions that come with these 
$2, $2.50 and $3 patterns follow the same 
principles used in the Collins workshop 
in turning out a $350 dress. 

The $3 patterns are for coats and 
evening gowns (which come as complete 
rather than half dresses). The others are 
for suits and dresses. All of the current 
patterns are for spring and summer wear. 
Collins plans to issue 16 new ones a 
month. 





Try-on pattern. It comes sewn together, 


ready for fitting. (SEE: Plastic) 








(Believe me, I know’) 


“Do you like my dress? 

I think it’s a honey... and I 
made it myself from cotton 
feed bags. All my friends 
are doing the same. You 
see, you can fashion just about 
everything for the home and 
family from these lovely, 
colorful, long-wearing 
cotton bags. (Your Feed 
Supplier has them.) And it’s 
so thrifty to do. The Cotton 
Bag Sewing Booklet tells 
you, shows you.” 


sew hundreds of gay, 
colorful, usable thi ngs from 
cotton feed bags 


It’s easy to do... and it’s fun. 

end for your copy of the 
Cotton Bag Sewing Booklet 
TODAY. 


National Cotton Council 
of America 


P.O. Box 76, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Please send me FREE your brand-new 1949 
Cotton Bag Sewing Booklet. 
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Fairbanks-Morse 


Pathfinder Mowers 








. -- good for 
your grass! 


The whirling, six-bladed cutting disc of a 
Fairbanks-Morse “Pathfinder” rotary power 
mower cuts 36 times over any given area! The 
result is a fine, nourishing mulch which also 
helps retain moisture. That’s one reason why 
an increasing number of professional care- 
takers and gardeners prefer the ‘Pathfinder’! 


Other Features, too! 


Fairbanks-Morse ‘Pathfinder’? lawn mowers 
not only cut all types of grass, but are equally 
efficient in cutting weeds, mesquite, sprouts, 
and alfalfa! All models are light in weight, 
easy to propel and maneuver, and simple to 
adjust and control. They are designed to cut 
close to walls, trees, etc. Special guard pro- 
tects operator and pets, and prevents objects 
from lodging under the mower. Six models 
available—manual and self-propelled types. 

For complete details of construction and 
performance features, see your Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer or mail the coupon. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. : B5-5 
600 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Gentlemen; Please send me your folder describ- 
ing the features of “Pathfinder” Power 
Mowers. I am a home owner [) caretaker (1 
gardener (1) farmer. 


Name. .cccccccecs PPUTTITITI TTT TTT tT 
Address. ecccces coe 
= ee ewrrrrrr yt re RD.ccess State. .cce 


Worth Licking 


A very small boy was watching his 
first football game, on television. 


“What's that?” he asked, pointing 
to the stadium on the screen. 

“Why, that’s the Yale Bowl,” his 
daddy answered. 

“Do the men play right there in the 
bowl?” asked Junior, wide-eyed. 

“That’s right, son.” 

“Yum, yum, I wish I was in it!” 
said Junior. 

“What do you mean, yum, yum?” 
asked his dad. 

“Think of all the Grape-Nuts Wheat- 
Meal a bow! that big could hold!” Junior 
replied, referring to his favorite hot 


cereal. 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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Musie 


Metropolitan Bopera 


This pleasure dome had no _ pea- 
cocks. The caverns beneath it were not 
measureless to man, but well-travelled 
by subway commuters. Except for that, 
it made Kubla Khan’s well known River 
Alph resort look like an up-country juke 
joint. 

It was a vast, circus-like purple-and- 
gold hall with a grandstand (90¢ a seat) 
and a giant, chromium-plated soda foun- 
tain. Outside, at Manhattan’s 49th and 
Broadway, a two-story Neon sign blazed 
its name: Bop City. Inside—from 8:30 
p.m. to 4 a.m.—2,300 solemn-faced “hip- 
sters”* listened in consecrated awe to an 
almost endless torrent of music. 

Highlighting the fact that this club 
was really different, its opening night 
featured a concert by a 43-piece sym- 
phony orchestra under Artie Shaw, who 
has turned from dance music to modern 
classics. Then the rest of the artists got 
down to Bop City’s real business: jazz. 

Rites of Swing. First, Leonard 
Feather, top critic of the jazz magazine 
Metronome, spoke in scholarly tones of 
the “jazz idiom” to an audience so rever- 
ent even standees forgot to shuffle. Then 
hefty Ella Fitzgerald sang the jazz an- 
them, How High the Moon. 

After her came a procession of jazz 
élite—the Ray Brown Trio and the Kai 
Winding Boptette, featuring saxophonist 
Brew Moore. It was a toss-up as to who 
made the most noise, the artists or the 
wildly cheering audience. Between par- 
oxysms, the spectators could buy sand- 





*In the latest jive slang, a jazz fanatic. 


\GATUY CONCER' 
PROGRESSIVE MUSK 





Herman Leonard 
Hipsters’ heaven. Modern music and 
malted milk. (SEE: Metropolitan) 


Wide World 


Four in One. Louis Luberoff, 
Philadelphia music store owner and 
musical engineer, says he ruined a 
dozen grand pianos, spent $60,000 
before he perfected this new instru- 
ment. In a cabinet hardly bigger 
than a spinet he has crammed a 
piano, a radio, a phonograph and a 
recording machine. He sells them 
for $1,250 up, plans to market them 
nationally soon. Advantages: piano 
volume can be turned up or down; 
with add-a-part records on the pho- 
nograph, pianists can play concer- 
tos at home; using recorder, they 
can correct own playing faults. 


wiches or whole dinners, drink malted 
milks, coffee, pop, or scotch-and-soda. 

Venture in 2-2 Time. Bop City 
was started by three New Yorkers— 
nightclub operators Ralph Watkins and 
Monte Kay, and disk jockey Symphony 
Sid. They first tested their idea in a small 
club, the Royal Roost, soon found them- 
selves turning away hundreds of jazz- 
worshipers each night. 

But behind the idea were the jazz ar- 
tists themselves, who had pushed their 
music to a point where it no longer suited 
the dance floor—and found themselves 
without a place to perform. Their dream 
was a string of jazz concert halls across 
the country. Bop City—they hoped—was 
only the beginning. 


New Classics 


Hindemith, Mathis der Maler, Berlin 
Philharmonic under the composer. This 
is Capitol’s first album in the serious 
field; to follow is an impressive list of 
Vinylite recordings by usually unobtain- 
able European artists. Surfaces are gen- 
erally good. Here Hindemith, with one of 
the world’s finest orchestras, gives a vital 
performance of an unusual symphony 
(Capitol: ECL 2503). 

Liszt, Les Préludes, Leopold Stokow- 
ski and his orchestra. An unusually pure- 
toned, dramatic interpretation of a favor- 
ite (Victor: DM 1277). 

Stravinsky, Symphony of Psalms, 
CBS orchestra and chorus under the 
composer. (Columbia: MM 814). 


PATHFINDER 











People 


and Places 


Embarrassing Moments. When 
Windsor, N. S., policeman Victor Ape- 
daile testified in court that a slot ma- 
chine seized in a gambling house raid 
never paid off, he put in a coin to demon- 
strate and hit the jackpot... . John G. 
Jefferson, Los Angeles, was accused of 
marrying wives Nos. 6 and 7 before his 
divorce from No. 5 became final. . . 
Carl Kemper, St. Louis, lost his $75, 000 
damage suit against the Pennsylvania 
railroad for “permanent back’ injuries” 
in a 1946 wreck when the defense showed 
a movie of Kemper shoveling coal in a 
mine. 


Fauna Fun. Mrs. Velma White sued 
the city of San Francisco for $100,000 for 
injuries she claimed she suffered when 
a goose charged and nipped her severely 
at the zoo. ... Workmen rescued five new 
kittens born to an alley-cat mother in the 
unfinished wall of the St. Barnabas House 
for Unmarried Mothers in New York. ... 
Neshaminy Golden Boy, $16,300 prize 
bull owned by president Charles Erwin 
Wilson of General Motors, faced a delli- 
cate spinal operation to save his life. ... . 
Two New York fishermen, trolling for 








flounder in Mamaroneck harbor, hauled 
in a shivering baby lamb. 


Crime & Accident. When Long 
Beach, Cal., dogcatcher Lisle Wright 
took a day off, assistant William Gilbert 
got busy, brought in Wright’s dog. ... 
Norman Proctor, 22, Seattle, Wash., was 
arrested in a stolen car he had been driv- 
ing for two months to classes at the Seat- 
tle police training school. ... When Los 
Angeles police arrested William Shaw 
Jr., found walking down the street with 
a stocking mask over his head, he ex- 
plained he wore it “to scare myself when 
I look in the mirror. When I take it off 
it’s a pleasure to see my real face.” 


This and That. New York barten- 
ders agreed to post signs over their bars 
supporting a fund-raising drive by the 
National Committee for Education of Al- 
coholism. ... Nurses administered smell- 
ing salts to Joseph Lopes, unemployed 
Wareham, Mass., laborer, when they in- 
formed him Mrs. Lopes had twins—the 
fifth set in eight years. . . . Ex-private 
Arthur E. Schweim, Mankato, Minn., 
furnished the land and built a $50,000 
armory at his own expense so the organ- 
ized reserve corps unit he belonged to 
would have a place to drill. 


People. Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 75, 
world-famous Jewish leader and presi- 
dent of the American Jewish Congress, 
died in New York’s Lenox Hill Hospital. 





Wide World 
Reunion with son and mother. 


. . . Former Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull was discharged from Bethesda Na- 
val Hospital in “excellent” health, afte: 
nearly three years of treatment. ... Mrs. 
Wilma Ybarbo, pardoned in the slaying 
of her soldier-husband in Germany, was 
reunited with her 5-year-old son Jimmy 


in New Bedford, Mass. 
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SHE MAKES SURE 
ITS WHEELING 













The better ware with the “all 
over’ DURA-ZINC-ALLOY COATING!!! 


Her mother told her always to look for that Wheeling 
Red Label. When you see it on pails, tubs and other 
galvanized ware, it means longer wear, money saved. 
Because it stands for tough steel, protected by 
Wheeling’s specially resistant Dura-Zinc-Alloy— 
every piece hand-dipped to rustproof every edge, 
seam and rivet. Sold by better dealers everywhere. 


of CHECK YOUR NEEDS: 


S xs 


UTILITY RUBBISH SQUARE TUBS TWIN-PAILS onnenas 
PANS BURNERS 


















seco WARE 
_— 


Wheeling Droinatubs 
empty through o 
hose. no lift ng 


me Z J ‘ ‘ ; 2 : % -¥ 
Look for the famous Red Label 





ASH CANS COAL HODS 


WHEELING... 
, 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY * WHEELING, W.VA. 





WATERING 
Pots 
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**Great American” 
Pennsylvania’s 





When you sharpen lawn mowers, 
you get to really know ’em. 


I always say, “You can’t beat 
a Pennsylvania for good grass 
cutting and long life.”” When 
you sharpen ’em, they stay 
sharp. True ’em up and they 
stay trued up. 

Pennsylvania makes the 
Pennsylvania Jr., Great Amer- 
ican, Meteor, Penna-lawn and 
two power mowers. And they 
make a Trimmer and Edger 
that’s a real work saver. 





4 yp > 
PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY LAWN MOWERS SINCE 1877 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
Camden, N. J. ¢ Bridgeport, Conn. 


Your Feet 


Thousands relieved from pain walk 


freely with HEEFNER 
i» ARCH SUPPORTS 



















Write for Free 
Booklet 


“FOOT 
FACTS” 


EASY! No skill 
required. Handles 
like putty . .. and 
hardens into wood. 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 


as 


WON'T CHIP OR CRACK 


IN CANS 
OR TUBES 
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Religion 


Word to the Wise 


Last week, buried in a _ personnel- 
questionnaire issued to German rail work- 
ers in Soviet Berlin, inquisitive corre- 
spondents found evidence that Stalinism’s 
minions still have a wary eye fixed on that 
un-Marxist menace, God. Do you, one 
question asked—or hinted—“intend to 
leave the church in the near future?” 


‘Heresy’ in Boston 


“Be careful not to make any noise 
around those people yonder,” says St. 
Peter to a Heavenly newcomer in a pop- 
ular joke, “they’re Roman Catholics and 
they don’t think anyone else is up here.” 

To the many Protestants (and some 
Catholics) who feel there is more irony 
than humor in that jibe, last week 
brought an eye-opener. A Roman Cath- 
olic priest, Fr. Leonard Feeney, had been 
suspended from priestly duties for the 
simple reason that he had loudly and in- 
sistently proclaimed the Roman Church 
as man’s only door to salvation. 

Privately, Fr. Feeney had been sus- 
pended ever since the first of the year, 
and had been under official censure for 
three months before that. Even some 
friends were unaware of it. 

His functioning as spiritual advisor 
to St. Benedict’s Center, a student club 
within the shadow of Harvard University, 
had gone on uninterrupted. The hours- 
long talks he held with students seemed 
normal—particularly as Fr. Feeney is a 
member of Catholicism’s most argumen- 
tatively militant order, the Society of 
Jesus (Jesuits). 

It wasn’t the undergraduates, how- 
ever, who got Fr. Feeney into his public 
trouble. For several months his most at- 
tentive listeners had been four Catholic 
faculty members from Jesuit-operated 
Boston College and High School. 

Spreading the Word. The four 
teachers did more than listen to Fr. Fee- 
ney’s doctrine of one church, one salva- 
tion. This month they issued a_ public 
statement accusing Boston College of a 
heresy in its teaching: telling students 
that salvation was, indeed, possible be- 
yond the Roman church and without sub- 
mission to papal authority. 

For overreaching their lay school as- 
signments the four* were dismissed. To 
their defense came Fr. Feeney, whose 
teaching they had echoed. 

Then Boston’s big, outspoken Arch- 
bishop Richard J. Cushing was asked to 
act. Quietly but quickly, Archbishop 
Cushing replied: “I regret that [the four 
teachers] brought into the public print 
the name of Fr. Leonard Feeney in con- 
nection with this problem. They have thus 
obliged me to reveal the unhappy fact 
that Father Feeney has been defying the 

*Dr. Fakhri Maluf and James R. Walsh 
(philosophy), Charles Ewaskio (physics), from the 


college; and David D. Supple (German), from the 
high school. 


orders of his legitimate superiors for 
more than seven months and since Jan. 1 
of this year has not possessed the [ priest- 
ly privileges] of this archdiocese.” Fr. 
Feeney’s teachings, he added, could lead 
only to “bigotry.” 

Further, since Fr. Feeney still lived 
at St. Benedict’s Center, Archbishop 
Cushing forbade Catholics even to go 
there, under pain of being excluded from 
certain sacraments of the church, a mild 
form of excommunication. 

Fr. Feeney, whose only chance of re- 
gaining his full priestly position had been 
silence, chose to reply. He charged his 
Archbishop with the same heresy his 
“disciples” ascribed to Boston College. 

By week’s end the matter seemed to 
have died on the notes of charge and 
countercharge. And Boston’s Catholic 
hierarchy had missed a good chance to 
make its position clear—a position obvi- 
ously surprising to many. 

Everybody’s Heaven. Actually the 
idea of salvation outside the Catholic 
church is almost as old as the papacy it- 
self. As far back as the fourth century 
A.D. Catholicism’s revered St. Augustine 
was warning against “judging the whole 
by the part’—assuming one’s personal 
belief to be a necessity for all mankind. 

In August 1863, Pope Pius IX had 
settled the matter, seemingly, for once 
and all. In an Encyclical called Quanto 
Conficiamur Moerore he said: “We all 
know that those who [truthfully cannot 
believe] in our religion and who never- 
theless lead an honest and upright life 
can, under the influence of divine light 
and divine grace, attain to eternal life; 
for God . .. cannot, in His infinite bounty 
and clemency permit anyone to suffer 
eternal punishment who is not guilty 
through his own fault.” 

Earlier Pius IX had put it even more 
warmly: “Far be it from us to be so rash 
as to fix limits to the mercy of God, which 





Wide World 
Archbishop Cushing. A one way street 
to the community of heaven... 
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is infinite; far be it from us to endeavor 
to sound the depths of the mysterious de- 
signs of God and his judgments, which 
are unfathomable.” Those statements 
might be answer enough, not only for Fr. 
Feeney, but for the many Protestants who 
wondered if their Catholic friends really 
expected to meet them in Heaven. 


Atomic Churchyards 


At Oak Ridge, Tenn., home of atomic 
energy, the value of a spiritual eye on 
the deadliest of man’s works was fully 
recognized. Last week, at the only land 
sales to be made by the Atomic Energy 
Commission at Oak Ridge, 17 church 
groups were given permission to buy land 
at a “cost” price of $150 per acre. 


- . 
Weeping Saint 

Hundreds of witnesses, trooping in 
and out of a nondescript frame house in 
Syracuse, N.Y., had watched 11-year-old 
Shirley Anne Martin kiss a plaster image 
of St. Anne, mother of the Virgin Mary, 
and bring tears to its eyes. 

Other thousands last week jammed 
the sidewalks by the house, hoping to be 
near a miracle. But, as the week drew to 
a close, the weeping statue had been de- 
moted from miracle to mere mystery. 
Shirley Anne’s father had locked the 
image up, refusing detailed examination. 
Shirley Anne herself said “I don’t know 
why it cries ... I don’t have any powers.” 

Tapwater Tears? For what they 
were worth, however, there were two facts 
which had gone generally unreported: 

ee A photographer had watched 
Shirley Anne douse the figure under a 
kitchen faucet after one crying session. 

e @ The “tears” had dried up tempo- 
rarily after Shirley and her statuette had 
spent some time under the sizzling lamps 
of a television studio. 





Wide World 
. . . as preached by Fr. Feeney wasn’t 
marked by churchly signs. (SEE: Heresy) 
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Not often, we warrant. More than 200,000,000 checks a day 
are paid in America and bankers tell us that 99.9995 percent 
are good as gold. Only 1 out of 2,000 is dishonored. 

What makes checks such a good risk? The answer is that 
reputations are at stake—and most people care too much 
about their good names to sign checks unless they know their 
bank balances will cover the amounts drawn. 


The same principle applies to the trademarks or brand 
names on products. When the manufacturer puts his own 
name or his trademark on his wares—his reputation is at stake. 


That is one of the principal reasons why eighty-three out 
of every hundred purchasers of almost every kind of goods 
are seeking items clearly identified with their makers’ brand 
names—the safest and most rewarding way of buying goods. 


The advertising pages of this magazine list many of the 
great brand names of America. 


Brand Sea Foumiliilin 


INCORPORATED 





A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION « 119 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 
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Sports 


Oh, Those Reds! 


Tucked away in the Washington Post 
sports pages last week, shortly after the 
President threw out the season’s first 
baseball, was a story headlined: “Tru- 
man Says He’s Had No Feelers from 
Reds.” Startled sports fans found the 
item referred to Soviet “peace feelers,” 
not to a quest for pitchers by the Cincin- 
nati Reds—who, however, probably could 
use one, 


Diamond Derby 


In the huge, park-like expanse of 
Churchill Downs, 15 minutes from down- 
town Louisville, 100,000 to 130,000 peo- 
ple will gather next Saturday afternoon, 
May 7, for the 75th annual running of 
American turfdom’s classic—the Ken- 
tucky Derby. 

The race will start one-half to three 
minutes after 4:30 p.m. (CST) post time. 
It will take little longer than two minutes 
to run. Of the thousands on hand, only 
39,000 lucky seat-holders in the twin 
cupolaed grandstand (at $9.15 a head to 
$150 for a 10-seat box) will be likely to 
see all of it. Some 75,000 in the circular 
infield and others around the rails will be 
happy to catch glimpses of it. Some 
Derby patrons, lacking vantage points or 
the stamina to withstand Louisville’s 
mint juleps, are likely not to see it at all. 

Few in the howling mob, however, 
would trade places with any of the mil- 
lions who will wind up with a much bet- 
ter picture of the running by watching it 
on television or hearing an expert, stride- 
by-stride description of it over the radio. 

How It Grew. The Derby is at once 
the most popular and most puzzling of 
all U.S. turf events. It started life as a 
rundown, dispirited country race which 
never made a nickel profit. It is run at 
114 miles, a quarter-mile short of Eng- 
land’s Epsom Downs Derby, after which 
it was patterned. It isn’t even the oldest 
of top American races. Both the Preak- 
ness, at Pimlico, Md., and the Belmont 
Stakes, in New York, antedate it.* 

Yet every one of the nation’s 2,000- 
odd racing stables would rather win the 
Derby than any other single race. Not one 
of the nation’s 1,500 licensed jockeys 
could think of a greater thrill than riding 
home the winner in Louisville’s “Run for 
the Roses.” 

The answer to the Derby’s greatness 
is found in one man—Col. Matt (for 
Martin) Winn, a rotund, pink-cheeked, 
88-year-old (on June 30) picture of 
health who has never owned a race horse, 
never trained one and who now won't 
even bet on one. 

Winn, born in Louisville, was 13 
when he saw, in 1875, the first Kentucky 

*Victories in all three—the Derby, the Preak- 
ness (begun in 1873) and the Belmont Stakes 
(1867) constitute American racing’s “triple 


crown.” Only horses have won all three. 
Latest: Citation, in 1948. 
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Derby. He has never missed one since. 
He was 41 in 1902 when he was per- 
suaded to form a combination which 
bought the Downs for $40,000—and the 
Derby with it. 

Bluegrass & Publicity. Elected 
vice president, Winn started out to make 
the 1903 Derby click. He talked “Derby” 
incessantly, got all Louisville talking it, 
hit upon the formula for success in that 
and all future Derbys. Next, and most 
important, he got the big eastern stables 
to enter horses at Louisville when the 
Derby was still little more than a hopped- 
up county fair event. 

Then, to make sure no one forgot his 
race, he overlaid it thick with bluegrass 
tradition, carried on an able press, movie 
and radio publicity campaign. The result 
has been an influx of racing fans into 
Louisville each year such as no other city 
in the U.S. can boast. 

The crowd begins to come on Tues- 
day of Derby week. By Thursday it be- 
gins to grow big. By Friday, it is backed 
up to Lexington, 79 miles away. 

There’s no Louisville hotel room to 
be had, even at the stiff Derby tariff of 
$30 a night. Lobbies, bars, even side- 
walks are packed. Hotel-less Derbyites 
sleep in Pullmans in railroad yards, over- 
flow rooming facilities, take over whole 
private homes at rents as high as $1,000. 

To the Track. Saturday, at 8:30 
a.m., the trek to the Downs is under way. 
At 11, traffic is hopelessly snarled and 
the track is swarming with humanity 
whose single thought is the Derby, 
seventh race on a nine-race card. 

When that comes, a momentary hush 
settles over the throng. Suddenly, as the 
horses are sighted coming from the pad- 
dock, a band strikes up My Old Ken- 
tucky Home and the crowd rises and 
sings. The horses are filed into the start- 
ing gate. They’re off! Two and a fraction 
minutes later (modern record: 2 minutes, 


1% seconds by Whirlaway in 1941) it’s 
all over until another year. 

The late E. R. Bradley’s Idle Hour 
farm near Lexington dominated the Der- 
by two decades and more ago, winning 
four times from 1921 to 1933. Calumet 
Farm, owned by baking powder king 
Warren Wright, has piled up three Derby 
victories, including last year’s triumph by 
Citation. Such dominance costs prodi- 
giously in time and money. But in theory 
Joe Doakes, owner of a three-year-old 
thoroughbred, can enter it for a $50 nomi- 
nating fee, a $1,000 starting fee and an 
extra $200 for silks and jockey. 

Kingdom for a Horse. Practically, 
however, Doakes would be wasting his 
money unless he had a horse reasonably 
sure to finish at least fourth against the 
stiffest competition in the land. 

This year, the expansive Colonel 
Winn thinks the crowd may hit 130,000 if 
the weather is good (record: about 120,- 
000 in 1947) and that better than 20 
horses will run (record: 22 in 1928). If 
the colonel is right, first prize money 
should approach $99,000, which would 
also be a record. 

Derby favorite at press time: Fred 
W. Hooper’s Olympia, which will be rid- 
den by Eddie Arcaro, four times a Derby 
winner and the nation’s leading jockey. 
Extra 75th anniversary filip for the vic- 
tor: the usual $5,000 gold cup —studded, 
this time, with $4,500 worth of diamonds. 


66-Love 


Last week, William & Mary Coilege’s 
tennis team, led by nationally-ranked sin- 
gles ace Fred Kovaleski, bowled over 
Seton Hall, 9-0, for W. & M.’s 66th 
straight victory since 1945. This week, 
tied with a record held by North Caro- 
lina, the Indians were out to make it 67, 
for the longest winning streak in college 
tennis history. 





Acme 


Bluegrass classic. Last year, it was wonder horse Citation. (SEE: Diamond Derby? 
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‘Dinc:- __.W0 DARING NEW MODELS 
AIDE = runt EVERYONES TALKING ABOUT! 


Beeger Three Ways 
LONGER on the inside . . . SHORTER outside! 


WIDER on the inside . . . NARROWER outside! 
HIGHER on the inside . . . LOWER outside! 


Here’s the car that dares to be different! It’s the new Dodge— 
bigger three ways! Longer . . . wider . . . higher on the inside 
to give you extra héad room and leg room. Yet on the outside 
it is actually shorter, narrower, lower to make all handling easier! 
Windshield is larger . . . doors open wide for easier entry. Seats 
are many inches wider .. . “knee-level”, too, for full leg support. 
You ride relaxed . . . comfortably “cradled” between the axles. 
In the new Dodge, your comfort comes first! 

Powering both the new Dodge Coronet and new Dodge Meadow- 
brook is the famous Dodge “Get-Away” Engine . . . high com- 
pression engineered for extra power and greater gasoline economy. 
Ride it . . . drive it! See how much more your money buys in 
the daring new Dodge! 


& 


















The Daring New 


DODGE 


gyrol Fluid Drive plus GYRO-MATIC 








=* 


“KNEE-LEVEL” SEATS give DOORS OPEN WIDE—you 





i the natural Geesion of step je or out without annntniens tdeieah:- choy aod ro Frees You from Shifting 
- ight that makes wrinkling or mussing “GET- ‘ or flashing pick- 

a wade living room clothes. Arm rest is on up, faster acceleration. High-compression OPTIONAL ON CORONET MODELS 
y chair so comfortable. door ... out of way. engine gives greater gasoline economy. 
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A VACATIONISTS ¥4 
MAP & GU/DE 

TO WESTERN 
NORTH CAROL/NA 


THE DIFFERENCE IS--- 


Wore to Choase rom 


+ ++ more ways of having vacation 

in the mountain and coastal playlands of Fae 
Carolina . . . all colorfully described, photo- 
graphed, cartooned, and mapped for you in 
these exciting free booklets. Send coupon NOW. 


Worth Carolina 


WHERE NATURE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


L-7, Dep't of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Please send me free North Carolina maps 
and literature of the 

[] Mountains C) Coast 

Name. eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 2s ee ee 
Address......... 
MAIL 
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SONOTONE 
FOR BETTER 


HEARING 


FRANCIS STURGEON, for over 5 
years serving the hard of hearing 
in Oklahoma City. One of Sono- & 
tone’s 700 Coast to Coast expert Consultants. 


@> SEE SONOTONE IN 'PHONE BOOK 
OR WRITE SONOTONE, ELMSFORD, N. Y. 


Mows and Trims Lawns 





and Labor with a 
MontTAMowWER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft now 
mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, sealed ball 
bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 8% lbs. live 
precision made mechanism that first gathers, then cuts 
smoothly a clean 16” swath through grass, dandelions, 
spike grass, lawn weeds, No noise or clatter. As modern 
and efficient as your electric razor. Cuts right up to walls. 
fences, trees or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed 
by hand. Cutters self-sharpening. Built to last many 
years. Many thousands in use. Sold direct from factory 
for 26 years. Costs little. Write at once for trial on 
your own lawn ‘‘approval offer,’’ guarantee information 
and literature, 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. : 
155 Keeler Bidg. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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Crawford’s Cleanup 


By sheer force of personality, Joan 
Crawford boosts Flamingo Road (War- 
ner Bros.) from a flop to a box-office, if 
not an artistic, success. 

Flamingo Road, by Robert and Sally 
Wilder, originally opened as a play in 
New York in March 1946. The following 
day The New York Times panned it: “... 
A study of Florida’s politics which should 
cause that state to go and jump into its 
own canal. The boss is a fat man, the 
county commissioners are crooks, guber- 
natorial timber slivers into dipsomania 
and the love interest is straight out of 
Lute-Mae Saunders’ place . . . too bad 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilder did not find a play 
there.” Four days later the turkey died. 

The same criticisms apply to the 
movie version—except for one factor: 
Miss Crawford plays the carnival girl 
who finally overcomes the fat-man boss 
and rescues Florida from despoliation. 

Since Mildred Pierce, her come-back 
movie four years ago, Miss Crawford has 
become the screen’s first mistress of melo- 
drama. In Flamingo Road she faces a 
broken heart, a framed-up prison sen- 
tence, and a murder rap. Though the sit- 
uations are completely unreal, Miss Craw- 
ford suffers superbly. 

Zachary Scott and David Brian are 
adequate as the loves in Miss Crawford’s 
life. But as the fat villain, Sidney Green- 
street fits perfectly The Times’ comment: 
“. . Boss Semple is a little more ridicu- 
lous than he is terrifying. . . .” 


History to Hokum 


Hollywood’s assaults upon history 
usually result in mangled facts and pom- 
pous drama. Bride of Vengeance 





(Paramount) is as foolish as most histori- 
cal films, but it is lively and handsome, 
and this time the producers seem to have 
known exactly what they were doing. 

In this ultra-romantic, tongue-in- 
cheek study of the poisonous Borgia fam- 
ily, Paulette Goddard, as Lucretia, turns 
out to be just a sweet, misunderstood kid. 

Her brother, Caesar, is a power-mad 
monster, but Lucretia believes him when 
he tells her that he is really a good- 
hearted fellow who is forever being at- 
tacked by the envious and idle. 

Caesar has Lucretia’s third husband, 
Prince Bisceglie, murdered and tells her 
the killer was the Duke of Ferrara. Mad 
with rage, Lucretia agrees to marry the 
Duke to help her brother crush him in 
battle and steal his lands. 

The Duke (John Lund) is nobody’s 
fool, however, and secretly orders his mu- 
nitions makers to construct the biggest 
cannon the world has ever seen. 

After several reels of intrigue, low 
comedy, murders, and _ anachronistic 
speeches from the Duke on the beauties 
of democracy, Lucretia comes to see that 
her brother is indeed a fiend. Thus she is 
happy as a lark when his men storm the 
gates of Ferrara and are blown to bits by 
the cannon, finished just in time. 

Bride of Vengeance is beautifully 
decorated, and surprisingly well acted by 
Lund and Macdonald Carey, who plays 
Caesar. Miss Goddard’s histrionics are 
strictly salami, but she is far and away 
the film’s most impressive bit of decor. 


Wilde Without Wit 


Several seasons ago Cornelia Otis 
Skinner starred in Oscar Wilde’s Lad¢ 
Windermere’s Fan on Broadway. Hand- 
somely staged and expertly acted, the re- 
vival proved that Wilde’s barbed ep+ 
grams on Victorian England’s manners 
and morals are almost as palatable today 
as they were to his contemporaries. 


Impressed by the stage success, 





Goddard & Lund. The goblet will get him if he doesn’t watch out. (SEE: Hokum} 
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Carnival Queen Crawford. Personal- | 
ity and pure politics. (SEE: Cleanup) 


Twentieth Century-Fox adapted the play 
for the screen. But moviegoers will find 
that The Fan has only a faint resem- 
blance to the original. Few of Wilde’s 
witticisms have been retained, and these 
few are spoken without the style and ele- 
gance that are his trademark. 

The movies have attempted to bring 
The Fan up-to-date by using the flash- 
back technique. The film opens with a 
doddering Madeleine Carroll (as Mrs. 
Erlynne) reminiscing with an equally an- 
cient George Sanders. 

Mrs. Erlynne was once a celebrated 
adventuress, but under her flashy exterior 
beat a mother’s heart. She threw away 
her chance at a rich husband in order to 
save her unacknowledged daughter, Lady 
Windermere, from a rash escapade. 

Miss Carroll looks stunning, but she 
is not the sophisticate Wilde intended. 
Jeanne Crain is uncomfortable as Lady 
Windermere. And Richard Greene (Lord 
Windermere), George Sanders and John 
Sutton are mediocre as elegant fops. 

A few bright moments are contrib- 
uted by Martita Hunt as a gossipy Duch- 
ess. Miss Hunt, currently a terrific suc- 
cess as Broadway’s Madwoman of Chail- 
lot, gives a glimpse of the sort of sharp 
caricature Wilde had in mind. 


Stull Worth Seeing 


Adventure in Baltimore (Shirley 
Temple, Robert Young, John Agar). An 
unusually pleasant little film, wholesome 
enough for the whole family without be- 
ing infantile. 

Little Women (June Allyson, Janet 
Leigh, Elizabeth Taylor, Margaret 
O’Brien). Even indifferently reproduced, 
Louisa May Alcott’s novel retains charm 
and vitality. 
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-“BLU-ARCH" Burner 


"| Feel Like A New Woman Since We Got A 
New Automatic Coleman 





America’s Most Modern Gas 
Water Heater—With Amazing New 


New Luxury For You! You'll have plenty 
of hot water—automatically, day in and day 
out. Home chores will be lighter. Laundry 
will be easier— dishwashing will be faster. 
And nobody will have to wait for a hot bath! 





Never Before A Burner Like This! Here’s 
what makes the Coleman America’s most 
modern gas water heater. Gives full heat- 
ing power, even in cold weather when city 
gas pressure drops. Saves gas; burns clean; 
ends fuel-waste. Heats so fast you practi- 
cally can’t run it out of hot water! 


See This Coleman Before You Buy Any 


Water Heater! Prove its heating speed! 
And learn about its long life! DeLuxe Model 
actually carries a full 10-year protection 
warranty. Worksoncity gasor LP gas. (Oil 
models available, too.) See your Coleman 
DeLuxe Gas Water Heater at your dealer’s 
today, or mail coupon for free catalog. 


Your dealer has the right size for 
you—20, 30, 45-gallon models now 
ready for delivery everywhere 


Makes Washday Easier! Your Cole- 
man will end fire-building in a balky 
solid-fuel heater—end heating water 
on the stove, end running out of hot 
water. Gives ample hot water even for 
an automatic washer. 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC., DEPT. PH-963, WICHITA 1, KANS. 


ives Gane OOOO 


The Coleman Company, Ine. 
, Dept. PH-963, Wichita 1, Kansas 


Coleman neal 







heater catalog, for fuel I have checked: 












0 GAS O LP-GAS © Om | 
| Name ! 
Automatic Gas or Oil | Aaaress | 


Water Heaters L Town _____________________ State 
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the only original 
_famous tor 50 years 


e with well-bore 
moisture trap 


e famed dry lip 


e comfortable 
bent shape 
$150 &$2 


Jumbo size $5 


IMPORTED BRIAR 








WM. DEMUTH & CO., INC., N.Y, 





How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass 
by slipping, dropping or wabbling when you 
eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little FAS- 
TEETH on your plates. This alkaline (non- 
acid) powder holds false teeth more firmly and 
more comfortably. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Does not sour. Checks ‘‘plate 
odor’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH to- 
day at any drug store. 


to HEARING AID USERS 


You can get much more satisfaction 
from your present hearing aid (no 
matter what make) when you use the 
new Maico home kit to care for three 
common causes of hearing aid trouble. 
1. batteries that “die” too soon 
2. whistles and shrill noises that 
develop in the ear-piece 
3. hollowness and mushy sounds 
after long periods of wear. 


All three often have simple causes 
that you can care for with the few 
easy-to-use tools Maico has assembled 
in a handy pocket-sized kit. Send 
our name and make of aid for a free 
cit. No cost... no obligation. Just 
your FREE chance to see how much 
more satisfactory hearing can be 
when Maico Hearing Research is 
working for you. Address requests for 
free kit to 





Radio-TV 





Blocked Bleep 


Missing from last Sunday’s New 
York Philharmonic Symphony broadcast 
(CBS, 3 p.m. EST) was the 4 o’clock 
bleep. Bleeps are the tiny (14 normal 
volume) tinny, split-second, electronic 
time signals CBS sends out hourly to syn- 
chronize network clocks. CBS thought no- 
body would mind them amid the strings 
and brasses. They were wrong. Three 
protests came in—one from Boston, one 
from Kansas City and one from Leopold 
Stokowski, co-conductor of the Philhar- 
monic. So the bleep was dropped. 


This . . . Is the News 
Edward R(oscoe) Murrow, CBS 


newscaster, last fortnight won his second 
Peabody Award, radio’s highest prize.* 
“For more than a decade,” the citation 
read, “Ed Murrow has been one of the 
most reliable and shining lights in the 
overcast of news analysis. .. .” 

Ed Murrow is 41 years old, tall, 
handsome, scholarly in appearance and 
self-effacing. Each week-night he sits be- 
fore the microphone and, with his hands 
in his lap, begins: “This is the news.” He 
speaks quietly, carefully, without sensa- 
tionalism, and gives the impression that 
he is thinking as he talks. After recount- 
ing the day’s news, he usually singles out 
one topic for comment—and this he care- 
fully labels as “one reporter’s” opinion. 
He frequently varies from the text of his 
written script. 

Building a Program. Putting his 
broadcast together (Mon.-Fri., 7:45 p.m. 
EST) is a day-long job for Murrow and 
his staff, researcher John Aaron and as- 


*Some other winners: In TV, Actors Studio 
(ABC); Howdy Doody (NBC); in radio, NBC 
University Theatre, Groucho Marx (ABC); sta- 
tion awards went to KNBC, San Francisco, and 


WDAR, Savannah, Ga. 








sistant writer Jesse Zousmer. By 5:30, 
they have assembled the night’s material, 
but sometimes as late as 7:15 Murrow will 
tear the script apart and do it over. 

Reporting is harder today than it 
used to be, Murrow says, because the 
confusion is greater. “It’s much easier to 
report a battle than to do an honest job 
on the issues covering the Taft-Hartley 
repeal.” Murrow blames part of the con- 
fusion and difficulty in present day re- 
porting on the fact that many words have 
lost their simple meanings—‘“the lan- 
guage is all messed up.” His newscasts 
are based on the belief that “people want 
information rather than emotion. I try not 
to reach a conclusion until I’ve tried to 
spell out for the listener the steps by 
which I’ve reached it.” 

Caught in Conflict. In 1935, Mur- 
row joined CBS as Director of Talks and 
Education. Two years later, he went to 
England to arrange cultural programs. 
Then events in Europe caught up with 
him and CBS, and he suddenly became 
European news chief for the network. 
When he got word the Germans were on 
the march, he chartered a plane, flew to 
Vienna in time to report their arrival. 
Back in London, he quickly built up the 
CBS foreign staff with such colleagues as 
William L. Shirer and Eric Sevareid. 

Almost 10 years later, he returned 
to the U.S., partly because “I never fan- 
cied myself an expatriot,” more because 
“the story is here now. What happens in 
Europe depends upon what happens 
here.” He took a desk job, briefly, as a 
CBS vice-president. 

Sidelines. Of that job he says with 
a reminiscent smile: “I was going to re- 
make a few things in radio just for fun.” 
He did remake a few things. He created 
the CBS documentary unit which estab- 
lished the network’s reputation as a pi- 
oneer in a new type of program. He also 
created CBS Views the News which last 
year also won a Peabody citation. 

But Murrow was not cut out to be a 
vice president. “I got fed up with budg- 
ets, with moving papers from one side of 


Murrow, Aaron, Zousmer. “The language is all messed up.” (SEE: The News) 
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STAY DRY witn 
TOWER’S %@ 


GARMENTS 
OILED OR RUBBER 


FOR MEN WHO 
WORK IN THE 
WET! 


who must have 
dependable wet 
weather protec- 
tion wear TOWER’S 
coiled or rubber 
garments styled 
to give roomy, 

comfortable dur- 

able service. 
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SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER PR 


A.J. TOWER CO. 


24 SIMMONS ST., BOSTON 20, MASS. 


PIN-WORMS 


Can Cause 
Serious Trouble 


Millions of people are victims of Pin- 
Worms. Experts say as many as one 
out of every three examined is infected, 
often without suspecting what is wrong. 
And this common condition can cause 
serious trouble...even internal in- 
flammation and bleeding. But the most 
common symptom is the tormenting 
rectal itch caused by these parasites. 


There’s no need to take chances with 
this ugly pest. A medically-approved, 
scientific drug now destroys Pin-Worms 
easily and completely. This wonder- 
fully effective medicine is the vital in- 
gredient in Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge, 
developed in the laboratories of the 
famous Jayne Company, specialists in 
worm remedies for over 100 years. 

So don’t gamble with Pin-Worms. 
At the first sign of infection ask your 
druggist for P-W, the small, easy-to- 
take tablets that act in a special way 
to bring real relief from Pin-Worms. 


Just Remember: P-W ® for Pin-Worms! 





HELP 
WANTED 


Men and women to take sub- 
scriptions for PATHFINDER dur- 
ing spare time. For details send 
your name and address to 


PATHFINDER 


Department W-2, PATHFINDER Building, 
1323 “M” Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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the desk to another, with firing and hir- 
ing people.” So he got a sponsor and 
went back on the air. 

Murrow holds his program to 
straight news and news commentary most 
of the year. A regular exception is his 
Christmas broadcast. Then his son Casey, 
now 314, broadcasts a wide-eyed, child’s- 
eye view of the day’s top story. 


TV for Main Street 


Last month, the National Association 
of Broadcasters met in Chicago, mostly 
talked shop. To the trade talk, however, 
Chairman Wayne Coy of the Federal 
Communications Commission added some 
interesting thoughts on how small-town- 
ers could soon be viewing television too. 

Cordially scolding the broadcasters, 
Coy said: “There is still entirely too much 
emphasis on glamorous buildings and 
too little on sound plans to get television 
service to everyone in America.” 

Cheap & Easy. His suggestions for 
carrying TV to Main Street, without the 
million dollar glamor: 

e eA network of “secondary sta- 
tions” 40 or 50 miles out from the big 
cities could relay programs from the city 
stations easily and economically. 

ee Towns along the major net- 
works’ lines should be permitted to “tap” 
their coaxial carrier cables, a simple and 
inexpensive process, 

e @ Finally, simple radio relay spurs 
from these various “secondary stations” 
could spread the television picture even 
farther into the hinterlands. 


Luck of the Irish 


About four months ago, John J. 
Noone, 36, a postal employe in Washing- 
ton, decided he was too far in debt ever 
to work his way out. So were his in-laws, 
the Malarkeys, Quinns and Brockways, 
and a fellow employe, Carl Wahler Jr. 
They talked it over, decided their only 
chance was to win a radio jackpot. 

So they chipped in $5 each and sent 
Noone and one brother-in-law to New 
York to appear on Columbia’s Hit the 
Jackpot (Tues., 10 p.m. EST). They 
didn’t win. On the second trip, Mrs. 
Quinn muffed her chance at the jackpot; 
on the third, Noone didn’t get called. 

Prayer. On Apr. 5, Noone tried 
again, alone. Arriving in New York at 


| 6 a.m., he went to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 





prayed hard. At the Times Square Hotel, 
he was shown to a room—No. 711. 
The day dragged on. Noone got a 


| haircut, then fitfully napped. Three hours 


before show-time he was waiting, second 
in line, at the CBS theater. As contest- 
ant No. 4, tall, gray-haired Noone shak- 
ily worked his way through the prelimi- 
nary questions. The brain-pool members 
at home had spent weeks deciphering 
the vague jackpot clues as a song-title: 
All That Meat and No Potatoes. It was 
right. Noone won the $28,000 jackpot. 
The New York trips had cost the 
families about $200. But they were sure 
last week that, even splitting the prizes 
seven ways, they could pay off their debts. 





jon-c05T TRANSPORTATION, 
y oa vapor FOR EVEKTOM EVERYONE / / 


. 
— —- 


ENoY power riding, the fun- -way to go 
places ...at low cost! You'll be amazed 
how easy the Harley-Davidson 125 handles, 
how Peppy and smooth it is, how safely and 
comfortably it takes you anywhere you want 


to go. Ideal for riding to school, shop, office, 
picnics, outings and errands. Very economical 
to operate. Owners report 90 miles and more 
per gallon. Thousands now in use. See your 
dealer and ask him for a FREE ride today. 
HARLEY - DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., DEPT. PA, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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® Brakes on both wheels © 3-speed transmission 
® Big wheels, big tires @ Brilliant night lighting 
®@ Easy steering and handling 


DEALERS: Valuable franchises obtainable. Write today. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


LOCK-STITCH 
: SEWING A 







| Famous, pat- 
¥ ented lock-stitch 
: 1 sewing awl complete 
: | with needles, waxed thread 
and direction folder. Hundred 
; | uses — sewing, repairing leather 
; | goods, canvas, belting, harness, 
‘] dies, gun cases, awnings, out bags. "Extras n d 
4 and thread eveliatie. Money back guarantee. Send 
4 currency, check, pence order. 
Yates Mfg. Con 6i1- Main St., Lake Geneva, Wis, 


Weeds...high grass...heavy growth 


S-H-E-A-R ‘em down with a 


ZIPPER 


Rip through weeds and tangled vegetation . . . mow 
high grass in a jiffy . . . cut up close to trees, buildings 
and under fences. This rugged Toro “Zipper” mows 
anywhere and saves you 
hours of back-breaking labor. 

You just walk along while 
the “Zipper's’’ 1'/, h.p. 4- 
cycle engine does the work. 
Simple to operate and serve 
ice. 36-inch sickle bar fure 
nished with extra blade. 

Made by the makers of 
precision-engi- 
neered Toro mowe 
ing equipment... 
famous on Amer- 
ica's leading golf 
courses, parks and 
playgrounds. Write 
Dept. P-5 for free 
information, 






























TORO 


“ZIPPER” 
36 Inch 
Power Sickle- 
Bar Mower 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


TOR 


Minneapolis 6, Minnesota 
MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
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Don’t take along 


Acid Indigestion 


rake (UMS 


Whenever late hours and 
overindulgence bring on 
acid indigestion, gas and 
heartburn, get sweet re- 
lief with Tums! Taken 
like candy mints, just one 
or two Tums almost in- 
stantly neutralize excess 
acid—settle upset stom- 
ach. You feel better fast. 
No baking soda in Tums 
—no danger of overalka- 
lizing—no acid rebound. 
Get Tums for the tummy 







To feel better, 
try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 


FOR THE TUMMY 
igED A LAXATIVE TOO?” 


TOMORROW 
IGHT 


Put More Opportunity 


in Your Future... 


INVEST IN 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS - 





PERIORMANCE COUNTS in 
“ SMALL TRACTORS! 


SEE THE POWERFUL 
5-H. P. GRAVELY— 


’\ the world’s finest, yet most 
, moderately priced Garden 
y Tractor. Complete line of 
exclusively designed power 
tools for every Garden, 
Lawn and Field job. 


AS i ae eet Oe we ee E: 


Ken FREE BOOKLET’, 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO 
BOX 582 NBAR, W. VA. 


SOLVING YOUR LAWN & GARDEN PROBLEMS 
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Max Peter Haas 


Mayor Walker. They loved him in De- 
cember as in May. (SEE: Mr. New York) 


Tons of Culture 
The Book-of-the-Month club, founded 


in 1926, announced last fortnight that in 
April it would distribute its 100 millionth 
book. To mark the occasion, it published 
some statistics: 

Over the past 23 years the club’s 
editors and staff have received—and read 
—about 45,000 books from hopeful pub- 
lishers. Of these they » «ve picked 343 as 
monthly “selections,” 14,264 as “recom- 
mendations” to send to 4 million BOMC 
members. Conjectural statistic, by BOMC 
president Harry Scherman: “In my judg- 
ment, not 10% of these 100 million books 
would have been distributed had the en- 
terprise not been in existence.” 


Mr. New York 


If Gene Fowler were recording angel, 
everybody would get to heaven. In Good- 
night, Sweet Prince, he drew a veil of 
reverence over his friend John Barry- 
more’s intemperance. Now in Beau James 
(Viking, New York: $4) he fondly re- 
touches the record of New York’s dapper, 
light-hearted mayor, Jimmy Walker. The 
Jimmy one meets here is not the extrava- 
gant, irresponsible politician who was 
forced out of office in 1932. He is a 
charming, generous human being who 
meant no harm. 

The remarkable thing is that most 
New Yorkers will applaud this portrayal. 
They, like Fowler, enjoyed Jimmy Walker 
so much they were willing to shut their 
eyes to irregularities at City Hall. 

Contrast. However, to a reader of 
another place and time, Walker does not 


BURGESS 


Buy Burgess Batteries and you buy the 
best! Excellent raw materials make them 
powerful... continual testing makes 
them dependable... chrome protection 
keeps them fresh longer. 


The Outstanding Buy in 
PORTABLE RADIO BATTERIES 


PHOTO FINISHING 
Overnight Service! 


OVERSIZE PRINTS—8-exposure roll developed 35¢ 
and printed nearly postcard size ... Only 


Write for FREE 2-compartment Mailers 
and complete, money-saving price list 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS, Dept. T 
P. O. Box 4324 . Atlanta 2, Georgia 


Peace AtLast From 


PERSISTENT ITCH! 





No wonder thousands teased by itchy torment 
bless the day they changed to Resinol. Here’s quick 
action from first moment—a blissful sense of 
peace that lasts and lasts, thanks to 6 active 
soothing agents in a lanolin base that stays on. 
Don’t be content with anything less effective than 
Resinol Ointment. 









Easy to 
Use Strips 


€ 
Makes False Teeth Fit 
For the Life of Your Plates 


If your plates are loose and slip or hurt, use this 
amazing, pliable, non-porous strip to refit them 
yourself, for instant and permanent comfort. 
It’s easy. Just lay the strip on your upper plate 
or lower plate, then bite and it molds per- 
fectly. Hardens for lasting fit and comfort. Helps 
stop the embarrassment of slipping, rocking plates 
or the misery of sore gums. Eat anything and talk 
freely without fear your teeth will loosen. Ends 
forever the mess and bother of temporary ap- 
plications that last only a few hours or months. 


Easy to Re-Fit and Tighten False Teeth 


PLASTI-LINER is tasteless and odorless. Won’t 
injure your plate. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or your money back. Removable as per direc- 
tions. Users say: “Until I used Plasti-Liner ] 
used several kinds of liners without success. Now 
I can eat anything.” H. H. M. “‘My plates are 
now better fitting than vas z. H. ¢. ‘. 

» dust order a $2. acka 
SEND NO MONEY: of PLASTI-LINER to — 4 
both upper and lower plates, or $1.25 to reline one plate. De- 
posit money with your postman when he delivers. Or send 


the money now, and save C.O.D. charges. Generous sam- 
ple of special plate cleaner supplied free. 


PLASTI-LINER CO., Dept. 18-G, Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
PATHFINDER 
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appear so attractive. Particularly the view 
of him in his late years, escaping reality 
in religion or gazing with maudlin senti- 
mentality on photographs of his dead mis- 
tress, seems inconsistent with real depth 
of character. 

At first Walker wanted to be a song 
writer, and even succeeded in writing one 
hit tune, Will You Love Me in December 
as You Do in May? His father, a minor 
New York City official, and other Tam- 
many friends induced him to go into poli- 
tics and got him elected to the state as- 
sembly. 

He married a vaudeville singer, but 
never settled down to domesticity. His 
philandering, particularly his stormy af- 
fair with actress Betty Compton, whom he 
eventually married, was partially respon- 
sible for his political downfall. 

Cafe Society. As mayor, Jimmy 
Walker excelled at making speeches and 
leading parades—decked out in top hat, 
cutaway coat and striped pants. He was 
a habitué of hangouts for theatrical peo- 
ple, prize-fighters and newspapermen, 
and lived far beyond his income, making 
up the deficit with gifts from rich friends. 

Fowler is purposely vague about the 
findings of the Seabury Committee, which 
in 1932 investigated the mayor’s office on 
order of the state assembly. Walker re- 
signed before he could be removed and, 
with Betty Compton, sailed for Europe. 

Eulogy. When Walker died in 1946, 
Toots Shor, the restaurateur, spoke for 
the city as he wept over the coffin: 
“Jimmy! Jimmy! When you walked into 
the room you brightened up the joint.” 


Of Months & Men 


The art of writing essays is not dead, 
but hiding on a farm in Connecticut. The 
farm belongs to Joseph Wood Krutch. He 
has displayed the art before (in The 
Modern Temper and other essays), but 
never so @lelightfully as in The Twelve 
Seasons (Sloane, New York: $3). 

It is composed of 12 essays, one for 
each month of the year. They start out 
with notes on the natural phenomena of 
the season and progress to stimulating 
conclusions about another aspect of na- 
ture, the human race. 

Accent on Life. For example, “One 
trouble with the city is that there is so 
much bad weather there.” 

“Spring was a fever and autumn will 
be a regret but this [August] is the 
month too aware of its own successful 
achievement to be more than barely 
sentient.” 

“The most serious charge that can be 
brought against New England is not Pur- 
itanism but February.” 

“Whenever man forgets that man is 
an animal, the result is always to make 
him less humane.” 

Mr. Krutch fears that man has for- 
gotten, and much of his book is a plea 
for a new emphasis on living rather than 
on non-living things. He does not relish a 
society which, like the London club man, 
finds the country merely “a damp sort of 
place where all sorts of birds fly about 
uncooked.” 


MAY 4, 1949 
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* Gum 
| Urpentine 


ACCEPT WO SUBSTITUTES S 


of the living pine tree comes the vital 


ingredient that gives paint correct penetration or bite 
that locksit to the surface and insures long life. 


inters prefer Gum Turpentine because it 


always gives dependable, uniform results. Economical— 
makes paint go farther, last longer, look better. Clean, 


Use Gum Turpentine to clean floors, furniture, wood- 
work, porcelain an@ metals, as well as paint brushes. 
Sold wherever paint is sold in sealed tins and bottles. 
Look for the AT-FA Seal. 











TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices : Valdosta, Georgia 





NoDoz Awakeners 





If you have trouble 
keeping awake when you have 


to, try a NoDoz Awakener*- 
America’s famous wake-up 
tablet since 1933. 25c at 
all drug stores. 2 

*(T.M. Reg) 






Harrison Products Inc. Dept. P3, 









Patents 
Pending New Tiller and Mower with 2 H. P. ‘‘Red 
Seal Continental Motor.’’ Two 

™ speeds and free wheeling. Does 

most any kind of mowing. Cuts 
close to trees and fences. At- 
tachments for soil tilling, ete. 

















housands in use. Sold 

Mows ad ye to ee ye one 
t . L tails. 

40” Swath = Ee: etails 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 4-964 Lawn Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
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Neat Breakfast Trick ! 

Dip Muffets in hot water. Drain. j 
! Serve with sugar and cream. . 
4 Mm-m-m! ! 
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THE MODERN CROUND) SHREDDED WHEAT 


Will You Try a 25c Box of 


at My Expense? 


They’re harmless as 
coffee! Send me 10c 
to cover handling and 
I’11 mail you a full 
25c package by return 
mail. 

Hugh Harrison 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop nates corns make your life miserable. Get 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps take sting, bite 
and pain right out. Softens up hard old cores so 

can lift ‘em out without dangerous paring. Use 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight — walk in comfort tomorrow. At 
druggists’ or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 25 
cents a box. 


Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Vacation variety... 


from high in the sky 
to Pacific Ocean shores 





Seattle-Tacoma with Mt. Rainier . ; 
Mt. Baker . . Olympic Peninsula . ; 
Puget Sound . . San Juan Islands 
. . Fine Hotels . . Mountain Chalets 


Snug resorts 


Before making your vacation 
plans read up on the attrac- 
tions of the evergreen play- 


ers side trips to Victoria and 


Alaska. Tells about returning 
via the Canadian Rockies or 
California and Colorado. 
FREE FOLDER 

“Pacific Northwest Vacation 
Suggestions.” Write to H. Seng- 
stacken, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 929 Union Station, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


5 auntie 
. 


Chicago- Pacific 
Northwest. All 
new Private-room 
sleepers with Sky- 
top Lounge, Toura- 
lux sleepers, Luxu- 
rest coaches, diner, 
Tip Top Grill car. 












4 MILWAUKEE *° 
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ground in the Pacific North- | 
west. Anillustrated Milwaukee | 
Road folder tells all about it— | 
where to go, what to see. Cov- | 


Vancouver, B. C., and to | 





Bypaths 


Housewarming Song 


This is the house that Jack bought. 

These are the bedrooms—count them, two 

(Room for a cot, a chair and you) 

That come with the house that Jack 
bought. 


This is the parlor with parquet floor 

And a beautiful view (of the house next 
door, 

Which, as it happens, is brick for brick 

And window for window, and stick for 
stick 

The same as the house that Jack bought). 


This is the kitchen, modern, neat 

And ample (for someone with three-inch 
feet) 

That opens onto the dining nook 

(That corner under the telephone book) 

Where they drink their coffee and eat 
their food, 

The happy, crammed-together brood 

That live in the house that Jack bought. 


This is the mortgage at five per cent 
That’s just as easy as paying rent— 
Except that the payments go on and on 
After the house has crumbled and gone, 
After the beams and rafters fall 

And only the bank and Jack recall 


What once was the house that Jack 
bought. 
—R. Conly 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time a young fighter 
suddenly appeared “from out of no- 
where,” and won ten fights in a row. He 
didn’t look like much, either in mind or 
muscle; but they started calling him 
“Lucky” and he became a popular news 
item on the sport pages. 

Finally they caught him—he car- 
ried a horseshoe in one glove for luck! 

Moral: Everyone has a secret for- 
mula for success. 


—Chal Herry 





“I’m afraid I’ve run out of electricity.” 





“It?s stuck!” 


Mr. Hoover says America allows a 
man privacy only when he prays or fishes. 
Apparently he never encountered a pole- 
cat. 

aa e . 

Maybe Russia realizes that the Atlan- 
tic Pact’s a punch. 

e . eo 

The world is 
alarmed camps. 


divided into two 


Ever since assistant manager Rich- 
ard Crowe walked off with almost $1 mil- 
lion of his New York bank’s 


money, 
there’s been talk of junking burglar 


alarms in favor of scare-Crowes. 
e e es 
No matter how high the cost of liv- 
ing, most people still think it’s a good 
buy. 
. * 7 
The Atlantic Pact is going@to help 
make the world safe for democracy but 
the old gal should continue to avoid going 
out unprotected after dark. 
e e + 
The weather and Russia are never so 
bad that they’re not fit for conversation. 
. . ° 
According to Sen. Jenner, it’s O. K. 
to keep British heads above water with 
ECA—just so long as we don’t provide 
free toupees. 


Quips 

We can’t think of anything more 
precedent-shattering than the radio an- 
nouncer who said he was going to make 
an important announcement and then did. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 

° J . 

Red “cultural” delegates in this 
country are in terrible danger—of learn- 
ing something about democracy.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

* e - 

A round-the-world missile is among 
the possibilities, and if it belts you on 
the back of the head you’ll know the aim 
was right—Omaha World-Herald. 


PATHFINDER 
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COPYRIGHT 1948, ACME WHITE LEAD @ COLOR woRKs 





Give your house that WEW look. uri 





ACME HOUSE PAINT 


TODAY FINER THAN EVER BEFORE! 


NEW LOOK IS RIGHT! Now your 
house can have—and keep—a 
sparkling beauty it’s never had 
before! New processes and devel- 
opments have made Acme Quality 
House Paint FINER THAN 
EVER BEFORE in 64 years of 
paint-making. That’s why Acme 
House Paint gives lasting beauty, 
extra protection! You'll be thrilled 
by the fresh new colors and gleam- 


prccc------- 


ing finish. For the inside of your 
home, Acme offers paints and en- 
amels in glorious new colors that 
match, harmonize and contrast 
with Kem -Tone. W hen you’reready 
to paint, inside or out, see your 
Acme dealer for the new Acme 
House Paint colors and the excit- 
ing new Color Hit Parade of Acme 
inside finishes. Acme White Lead & 
Color Works, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


NEWEST IDEA IN PAINTI 


Match your Kem -Tone 
walls with these stun- 
ning Acme inside paints: 
Acme Enamel-Kote for 
furniture, woodwork. 
Acme Semi-Gloss for 
walls, ceilings where 
Kem-Tone is not used. 
Acme Floor and Porch 
Enamel and Varno-Lac. 


‘ 
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Glorious new colors 


TO BEAUTIFY 
AND PROTECT 
YOUR HOME 


Acme means high quality 
paints, automobile finishes 
and insecticides. Largest 
maker in many fields, 

a leader in all. 





One of America’s Great Institutions. Founded in 1884 
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“When you smoke 7 
Chesterfield you get a Milder 
cooler smoke - that’ why \ 
its my cigarette Sit } 


“BRIDE OF VENGEANCE” 


Prominent Rss Farmers 


smoke Chesterheld a 
JAMES H. DARDEN, Farmville, N.C. says SARE Tres 


“lve smoked Chesterfields steady for 12 years... 

They're really MILDER. They buy mild, ripe, sweet- —. —e. 
. CWESy 

smoking tobacco... the kind that ends up in real ston 


smoking satisfaction.” Hi 


iit 
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THe BEST GARETT FOR You 10 SMOn 
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